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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


O° JuLy 9, the Secretary-General announced that he 
had received a telegram from the Saudi Arabian 
Minister in Washington stating that his Government 
had instructed him to request that an item be put 
on the agenda for the second regular session of the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, commencing in September: “The 
termination of the mandate over Palestine and the 
recognition of its independence as one State.” 


The Secretary-General announced on July 9 the 
receipt of replies from four more governments— 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Chile, and Egypt—to 
his letter of May 29 transmitting a United Kingdom 
letter which urged that Members should assist a peace- 
ful solution of the Palestine problem by “doing all 
in their power to discourage illegal immigration” into 
Palestine. 

On July 10, the Secretary-General circulated a draft 
Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
International Crime of Genocide, and a study on the 
subject, to the Member states. The Members were 
asked to submit comments in time for the next session 
of the Economic and Social Council, which is to con- 
vene on July 19. 

A 


The SpeciaL CoMMITTEE ON PALESTINE continued 
its public hearings in Jerusalem. On July 8, Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, President of the World Zionist Movement, 
submitted a plan to partition Palestine. At its fifth 
hearing, on July 9, the Committee heard the evidence 
of four representatives of the “Vaad Leumi,” which is 
the General Council of the Jewish Community of Pal- 
estine. At the sixth hearing, evidence was taken on 
Jewish religious matters, and on the seventh day, the 
Committee heard representatives of the Church of 
England, the Church of Scotland, and two women’s 
Jewish organizations. Representatives of the Jewish 
Communist Party of Jerusalem presented their views 
on July 13 (see page 122). 

A 


The Security Councit, at its 154th meeting, on 
July 10, referred Austria’s application for membership 
in the United Nations to its Committee on the Ad- 
mission of New Members, and continued discussion 
of the Report of the Military Staff Committee. 
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At its 155th meeting, the same day, in closed session, 
the Council set up a committee, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of Australia, Colombia, and Poland, to col- 
lect additional information about candidates already 
suggested for the governorship of Trieste, and other 
possible candidates. 

At its 157th meeting, on July 13, the Council con- 
tinued discussion of the Report of the Military Staff 
Committee, and the British representative submitted a 
resolution calling on the Committee to recommend a 
figure for the over-all strength and composition of 
the armed forces to be made available to the Security 
Council by Member states and to report by August 5 
at the latest. 

At its 156th meeting on July 11 (see page 115) and 
the 158th meeting on the 13th the Council continued 
its general debate on the Report of the Balkan Com- 
mission. At the latter meeting, the Greek representa- 
tive asked, in view of events in his country during the 
previous two days, that the Council remain in session 
regarding this item until it reached a decision on 
necessary measures. Accordingly, another meeting was 


announced for July 17. 
A 


On July 11, the Secretary-General received a letter 
signed by the Prime Minister of Egypt requesting the 
Security Council to direct (a) total and immediate 
evacuation of British troops from Egypt, including the 
Sudan; and (b) termination of the present administra- 
tive regime in the Sudan. The letter states that the 
Egyptian Government is bringing its dispute with the 
Government of the United Kingdom before the Security 
Council under Articles 35 and 37 of the Charter. 

A 

On July 14, the Secretary-General received a letter 
from V. Dendramis, permanent Greek Representative 
to the United Nations, urging the Security Council “to 
do everything possible to hasten action” on the Greek 
question and to give immediate effect to the recommen- 
dations of the Balkan Commission. The letter stated 
that “hostile forces invaded Greek territory from Al- 
bania” on the day previous (see page 132). 

A 


The Security Council’s CoMMITTEE ON THE AD- 
MISSION OF NEw MEMBERS TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
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held its first meeting on July 14 and agreed to re- 
examine, in the chronological order in which they were 
submitted, five applications not recommended last year 
(Albania, Mongolia, Trans-Jordan, Eire, and Por- 
tugal), and then to consider the new applications sub- 
mitted by Hungary, Italy, and Austria. Dr. A. W. 
Rudzinski, of Poland, was elected Chairman. It was 
unanimously agreed that the Committee’s meetings 


would be open unless otherwise decided. 
A 


Romania filed a formal application for membership 

in the United Nations on July 11. 
A 

ComMITTEE 2 (ConTROL) of the Atomic ENERGY 
ComMISssION met on July 9 and held preliminary dis- 
cussions on the question of atomic research and de- 
velopment in connection with the powers and functions 
of an international control agency. On July 14, Com- 
mittee 2 considered the functions of the international 
agency in relation to the location and mining of ores. 
and a paper on the subject was presented on behalf 
of the Committee’s Working Group B by General A. 
L. G. McNaughton, of Canada. 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s WorkKING Com- 
MITTEE, on July 14, heard a report by Dr. H. R. Wei. 
of Chi chairman of a sub-committee appointed at 
its last meeting to draft a resolution on the Soviet 
amendment 8 (on the destruction of atomic weapons), 
in which he stated that, while the sub-committee was 
unanimously agreed regarding the eventual destricution 
of atomic weapons, the conditions, stages, and time 
had to be decided. Mr. Gromyko gave notice that he 
would formally submit to the next meeting of the 
Working Committee his original amendment 8, with 
‘a sub-amendment accepted by him on the utilization 
of nuclear fuel contained in atomic weapons. 

A 

The CoMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE of the Economic 
CoMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE Far East opened its 
session on July 10 at the interim headquarters. It 
voted on July 14 to provide for admitting non-self- 
governing territories within the area of concern to 
ECAFE as associate members of the Commission (see 
page 140). 

A 

Meeting at Geneva, the Economic CoMMISSION FOR 
EuroPe received on July 11 a draft resolution pro- 
viding for the transfer to itself of essential functions 
hitherto performed by the Emergency Economic Com- 
mittee for Europe, and for the termination of EECE 
within 45 days of the end of the present ECE session. 
On July 12, it adopted draft resolutions establishing 
committees on electric power and on industry and 
materials, and a panel on housing problems. On July 
14, the Commission adopted the final version of a 
resolution providing for the establishment of a coal 
committee to assume the vital functions of the Euro- 
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pean Coal Organization, which is due to terminate by 
the beginning of 1948. On July 15, ECE adopted an 
amended Danish resolution providing for ECE’s co- 
operation with the Allied Control Authorities in 
Germany. 

Speaking before ECE on July 10, the representative 
of Belgium made a plea for restoration of Germany 
as a trade partner for other European countries. 

A 


During its first week in Western Samoa, the 
TRUSTEESHIP CoUNCIL’s Mission received and inter- 
viewed representative groups of the population, off- 
cials, and heads of religious missions. The Mission 
also visited health and educational institutions. 

A 

The 30th Conference of the INTERNATIONAL LABoR 
ORGANIZATION closed at Geneva on July 11. In the 
course of its three-week session it adopted six con- 
ventions on international labor treaties, five concern- 
ing social policy for non-metropolitan territories and 
one concerning labor-inspection practices (see page 
139). 

A 

The INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT announced, on July 15, that its first 
bond issue, which had been publicly offered the morn- 
ing of that day, had been heavily oversubscribed by 
noon and that subscription books had been closed. 

A 


A SPECIAL CEREALS CONFERENCE called by the Foop 
AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION, together with the 
INTERNATIONAL EMERGENCY Foop CouNcIL, met in 
Paris from July 9 to 14, with representatives of 38 
nations attending, to consider the grave world grain 
situation. The report adopted by the Conference fore- 
saw a serious deficit in world cereal supplies and a 
possible bread crisis in 1948 in many countries (see 
page 138). 

FAO announced on July 10 that Costa Rica had 
joined the organization. This brings the membership 
to 48 states. 

A 

On July 15 at Lausanne, the PREPARATORY Com- 
MISSION of the INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 
opened the first conference it has held since assuming 
operating responsibility on July 1 for refugees formerly 
cared for by UNRRA. It will consider (1) prospects 
and plans for bringing IRO into being; (2) the status 
of agreements with governments and occupation au- 
thorities co-operating with it; and (3) budgetary and 
financial problems. 

A 

First prize of $1,500 in the first annual international 
“Poster of the Year” competition conducted by the 
United Nations was awarded, on July 10, to a Can- 
adian artist, Henry Eveleigh, of Toronto (see page 
134). 
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Further Discussion of Balkan Report 
Gromyko Presents U.S.S.R. Resolution 


Wwe the Security Council resumed consideration 
on July 8 of the Report of its Balkan Commission, 
Andrei A. Gromyko presented the U.S.S.R. resolution 
on the subject. 

In opening his statement, Mr. Gromyko remarked 
that the Report of the Balkan Commission gave an 
opportunity to the Security Council to make an im- 
partial appraisal of the real causes for the strained 
relations now existing between Greece and its neigh- 
bors, including the causes of the incidents which oc- 
curred on the Greek northern frontiers. 

The Council must come to conclusions which actu- 
ally followed from the data presented by the Com- 
mission, he stated, and avoid conclusions not sup- 
ported by facts, and even more, conclusions which 
would be contradicted by these facts. This was 
important, Mr. Gromyko said, because efforts were 
being made at the very outset of the consideration 
of the Report to distort the significance of its data, or 
ignore the data completely so as to make the Security 
Council take a decision in contradiction to the facts. 


Frontier Incidents 


Mr. Gromyko first discussed the so-called frontier 
incidents. He pointed out that the majority of such 
incidents were insignificant episodes in which no hu- 
man casualties or sizeable loss of property had been 
inflicted on any party concerned. 

However, the Greek Government was attempting to 
incriminate Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania by 
charging them with: allowing Greek partisans to enter 
their territory; helping the partisans to return into 
Greek territory; arming and giving military training 
and medical assistance to these partisans. According 
to Mr. Gromyko, these charges changed the question 
of incidents into the much larger question of the al- 
leged assistance given by the three countries to the 
Greek partisan movement. 
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The facts in the Report showed that the Greek 
charges made in connection with the entry on neigh- 
boring territory of people fleeing from Greece in quest 
of asylum were without any foundation. The Gov- 
ernments of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania, in 
granting asylum to the tens of thousands of Greeks 
who had to escape from Greece to save their lives, 
acted in conformity with the universally accepted prin- 
ciples of international law. 


Does the Greek Government, Mr. Gromyko asked, 
contend that these refugees should have been met with 
machine-gun fire? The action taken by the three Gov- 
ernments was correct and in full conformity with well- 
established and universally accepted principles of in- 
ternational law. 


The accusation that Greek partisans, who found ref- 
uge in neighboring territory, crossed the frontier back 
into Greece remained, Mr. Gromyko said, “absolutely 
unproven.” The testimony of a few witnesses, “who 
were recommended by the Greek Government,” was all 
that was adduced, and a study of the testimony proved 
that there was no confirmation of the accusations. 

Mr. Gromyko said further that the evidence of these 
witnesses was contradictory and confused. They men- 
tioned places not on the frontier; and the testimony 
given by certain witnesses gave the lie to the testimony 
of others. 


The moral character of these witnesses could not 
inspire confidence, “inasmuch as they had been re- 
cruited, as a rule, from criminal elements or from 
among persons who had been sentenced to death or 
from persons bribed by promises to save their lives if 
they would give testimony in favor of the Greek au- 
thorities.” 


The accusation that Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania were engaged in arming and giving military 
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training to Greek refugees in their territory was also 
absolutely without proof. In trying to support this 
accusation. the Greek Government quoted the same 
witnesses who did not merit any confidence.: 

For example. three witnesses had alleged that in 
refugee camps in Yugoslavia and Albania a manual 
had been published to give military instruction to 
Greek partisans. But they could not answer the most 
simple questions as to where and when such a manual 
had been printed. It appeared later, added Mr. Gro- 
myko, that this manual was devoted not so much to the 
art of partisan warfare as to the normal operations of 
regular armies. It was therefore permissable to ask 
whether the manual had been printed in Athens for 
the intention of teaching the art of fighting against 
the Greek partisans. 

The Greek authorities had used the same kind of 
testimony in accusing Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania of arming Greek partisans. No facts confirming 
‘the accusation had been presented. It was on this ques- 
tion that the Greek Government “has made the big- 
gest noise.” Mr. Gromyko observed, but none of the 
witnesses had testified that he had received arms from 
the Governments concerned. 


Frontier Provocations 


There was one category of incidents which had not 
received the consideration which it deserved: inci- 
dents provoked on the frontiers by the Greek authori- 
ties and military clique. The U.S.S.R. representative 
charged that in 1946 alone there had been 36 such 
incidents on the Greek-Yugoslav frontier; 33 on the 
frontier between Greece and Bulgaria; and 111 on the 
Greek-Albanian border. A large number of the inci- 

‘dents were serious and prepared well in advance. For 
example, of the 172 incidents provoked by the Greeks 
between February 15, 1945, and January 1, 1947, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gromyko, 81 consisted of an exchange 
of fire and passage through the Albanian frontier by 
Greek soldiers; 33 consisted of fire directed towards 
the Albanian territory by Greek frontier posts; and 
27 represented flights of Greek planes over Albania. 

The Balkan Commission investigated only four of 
these incidents, and in all cases it was established that 
the initiators had been Greeks. Mr. Gromyko called 
attention to the testimony of various witnesses to show 
that Greek authorities had engineered provocations in 
such areas as Skipa and Lickoyan. It was possible, 
Mr. Gromyko stated, to quote a greater number of 
incidents occurring during 1947 on the Albanian 
frontier which were provoked by the Greeks. For ex- 
ample, Prime Minister Enver Hokja on May 22 wrote 
to the Security Council that the day before, without 
any reason, three Greek planes had strafed Albanian 
villages, killing two people and wounding three. 

During 1946, the Greek military clique had engi- 
neered 36 incidents on the Greek-Yugoslav frontier, 
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and there had been many instances of flights of Greek 
planes over Yugoslav territory, accompanied by the 
strafing of Yugoslav frontier posts. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Gromyko observed, the Commission did not in. 
vestigate any of these incidents presented by Yugo. 
slavia, but only those alleged by the Greek authorities 
against Yugoslavia. “Some of the representatives on 
the Commission call such conduct of business a mani- 
festation of the impartiality of the Commission,” Mr, 
Gromyko remarked. These incidents continue, Mr. Gro- 
myko added, stating that one Yugoslav officer and two 
frontier guards were killed in such an incident. 


The Greek military clique engineered incidents on 
the Bulgarian border by flights of Greek planes over 
Bulgarian territory, by directing fire towards Bul- 
garia, and by sending diversionary groups. The Bul- 
garian Government had informed the Allied Control 
Commission of these incidents, and the Commission 
had the corresponding documentation at its disposal, 

Mr. Gromyko pointed out that only three of the 284 
incidents in which Greece was incriminated had been 
investigated, and in all these cases the culpability of 
the Greek military authorities had been established. 
Of the 197 incidents in which Greece had accused her 
neighbors, eight had been investigated, and this in- 
vestigation had shown that they were nothing but the 
operations of Greek Government troops against parti- 
sans on Greek territory. 

Only 47 of the 197 incidents were linked to an al- 
leged passage of partisans from Greece into neighbor- 
ing countries, and the Greek representative had been 
able to name only 12 instances of the alleged passage 
of partisans into Greece from neighboring countries. 
Furthermore, none of these instances was confirmed 
by the testimony given. 


“All this shows,” Mr. Gromyko said, “that the 
charges against Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania to 
the effect that they provoked incidents and should bear 
responsibility for the civil war in Greece are absurd.” 


No steps have been taken by the Greek Government 
to punish persons guilty of provocations on that coun- 
try’s northern borders. According to the Soviet rep- 
resentative, it has simply denied the existence of such 
incidents or has passed over them in silence, and 
in this way actually promoted the provocation of bor- 
der incidents, for which it must bear responsibility. 


This provocation apparently aimed at strengthening 
the “official unfriendly policy of the present Greek 
Government towards its neighboring countries,” Mr. 
Gromyko charged. The Greek Government carried on 
propaganda against the territorial integrity of Al- 
bania and Bulgaria. It still considered itself at war 
with Albania, despite Albania’s repeatedly expressed 
desire for friendly relations: a fact, Mr. Gromyko said, 
deserving special attention. The Greek Government’s 
territorial aspirations concerning these countries were 
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empty aspirations, but they poisoned relations, thus 
damaging the task of maintaining peace in the Bal- 
kans. Therefore the Security Council, if it wished to 
improve the situation, should take measures to stop 
the inimical policy of the Greek Government and rec- 
ommend the establishment of friendly relations with 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania, which, according 
to Mr. Gromyko, “desire to establish such relations 
with Greece.” 

Greek provocation aimed at diverting the attention 
of world public opinion from internal conditions in 
Greece. and at creating the appearance that the neigh- 
bors of Greece “are guilty of all the sins of the gov- 
erning circles in Greece and their friends abroad.” But, 
said Mr. Gromyko, it was impossible to mislead public 
opinion indefinitely on the matter of the real causes 
creating the present situation. 


Macedonian, Albanian Minorities 

Mr. Gromyko next turned to the question of Aegean 
Macedonia and to the situation of the Macedonian and 
Albanian minorities in Greece. He said that the Greek 
Government had levelled accusations against Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria purporting to show that they were 
responsible for the existence of a partisan movement 
in this region. The two accused countries were held 
guilty of making plans to wrest the whole area from 
Greece. 

A study of the documentation gathered by the Com- 
mission and a study of the depositions of witnesses 
questioned on the spot in Macedonia showed that these 
charges had absolutely no foundation. The partisan 
movement in northern Greece has taken a greater 
impetus, compared with other areas, because of the 
persecutions of such minorities as the Macedonians 
and the Chamouriots. Terror has brought forth a nat- 
ural reaction of resistance on the part of these minor- 
ities. This took either a passive form, flight and escape 
into neighboring countries, or an active form, the 
creation of partisan groups. ‘ 

The Soviet representative stated that the declara- 
tions by Macedonian witnesses showed that the Greek 
authorities had taken the offensive against the national 
Macedonian culture, had closed all Macedonian 
schools, had forbidden the Macedonians from speak- 
ing their mother tongue, and had carried out a policy 
of extermination against the Macedonian population 
in Greece. Over 20,000 Macedonians had fled to Yugo- 
slavia and approximately 10,000 to Bulgaria. All these 
people were called partisans by the Greek Government, 
and the neighboring countries had been charged with 
giving them refuge. 

Mr. Gromyko then cited the testimony of witnesses 
to show that Greek rightist bands had burned a Mace- 
donian village and had been guilty of raping, torturing, 
and killing Macedonians. 

The position of the Chamouriots, the Albanian na- 
tional minority, was, according to Mr. Gromyko, no 
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less difficult. From June 1944 to March 1945, the 
Greek Government had launched a campaign to ex- 
terminate this minority, and, as a result, 2,877 people 
had been killed, 5,800 houses burned, and 69 villages 
had suffered. At the present time, the Greek authorities 
had succeeded “in clearing the territory of Chamouria 
of Chamouriots.” There were no more than 16 Cha- 
mouriot families left in Greece, and 23,000 Chamou- 
riots had taken refuge in Albania. 

The U.S.S.R. representative declared that the Greek 
Government bore the responsibility for the existing 
Macedonian and Albanian minority situation in Greece. 
This conclusion deserved special attention because 
Aegean Macedonia and Chamouria were frontier 
regions. 

Mr. Gromyko next took up the declarations of wit- 
nesses, which constituted an important part of the Com- 
mission’s Report. These witnesses could be divided into 
two categories: those testifying against the Greek Gov- 
ernment, and those testifying in its defense. 

The first category included representatives of dem- 
ocratic parties and organizations, among them repre- 
sentatives of the EAM coalition, representatives of the 
Greek Confederation of Labor, and a large number of 
private persons. The overwhelming majority of these 
witnesses were not Communists, but all declared that 
they fought hand in hand with the Communists for the 
democratic rights of the Greek people, and all told of 
the terror carried out against all democratic parties and 
organizations. 

It was a false accusation that those in opposition 
to the Greek Government were Communists. “As a 
matter of fact,” Mr. Gromyko stated, “democratic 
Greece fights against anti-democratic Greece. The clam- 
ors about the Red danger are designed only to hide 
from world public opinion the actual sense of what 
happens concerning the events which occur in Greece.” 
The declarations of the representatives of democratic 
parties and organizations represented the voice of the 
Greek population, and, Mr. Gromyko contended, “The 
Security Council must listen to that voice.” 


Three Groups of Witnesses 


The witnesses recommended by the Greek Govern- 
ment could be classified into three groups: those of 
the Greek military and frontier authorities; convicts 
condemned at one time or another, quislings, and ref- 
ugees from other countries whose services were to the 
advantage of the Greek Government; and persons 
condemned to death or sentenced to prison terms. 


Mr. Gromyko stated that the witnesses of the Greek 
military authorities tried in every possible way to 
slander their neighboring countries. The persons in 
the second group of witnesses were, according to the 
Soviet representative, in large proportion “absolutely 
amoral elements with no political convictions whatso- 
ever” who had sold out to the military authorities or 
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U.S.S.R, Draft Resolution on the Balkan Report 


I. Having considered the Report of the Security 
Council Commission of Investigation concerning Greek 
Frontier Incidents, 


The Security Council considers it to be 
established: 


1. That the Greek authorities are to blame for 
the incidents which have occurred on the frontiers 
between Greece and Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
Albania. The investigation of the situation on the 
spot made by the Commission of Investigation has 
confirmed the connection between the incidents 
and the general hostile policy of the present Greek 
Government towards Greece’s neighbors. 

2. That the internal situation in Greece, as can 
be seen from the Report, characterized as it is by an 
exacerbation of the conflict between the Greek 
people and the anti-democratic forces surrounding 
the present Greek Government, is the fundamental 
factor responsible for the strained situation in the 
northern frontier areas of Greece also, of which 
Greek militarists have taken advantage to engage in 
provocative action against Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Albania. The present Greek Government has 
not only failed to check such action but, on the 
contrary, has encouraged and excused it. 

3. That the state of affairs prevailing in Greece, 
including her northern areas, is to a considerable 
extent the result of foreign intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of Greece. This intervention is ex- 
ploited by anti-democractic circles in Greece, 
among which prominent influence is exercised by 
elements previously compromised by collaboration 
with the fascist occupants, and it is one of the 
causes of the further aggravation of the Greek situ- 
ation. That intervention complicates the possibility 
of establishing normal relations between Greece 
and the neighbouring States. 

II. With a view to settling the relations between 
Greece, on the one hand, and Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
Albania, on the other, 


The Security Council recommends: 
1. That the Greek Government take steps to put 


who had collaborated with the enemy during the 
fascist occupation. He then gave the names and 
activities of seven witnesses to substantiate his charges. 


It was impossible to give credence to the statements 
of the third group of witnesses, when it was obvious 
that “they were trying to save their skins and that 
they were either bribed or were the victims of vio- 
lence.” Mr. Gromyko cited several examples in sup- 
port of his charges “that the Greek evidence submitted 
by witnesses is false, and includes evidence taken from 
these witnesses by duress and, sometimes, through the 
threat of death.’ Such evidence, he charged, only 
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an end to the frontier incidents on the borders with 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania; 

2. That normal diplomatic relations be estab- 
lished between Greece, on the one hand, and Bul- 
garia and Albania, on the other, and that diplomatic 
relations between Greece and Yugoslavia be re. 
stored to normal; 

3. That the Governments of Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and Albania renew previously operative, 
or conclude new bi-lateral frontier conventions for 
the settlement of frontier incidents; 

4. That the Greek Government, on the one hand, 
and the Governments of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
Albania, on the other, settle the question of refugees 
in a spirit of mutual understanding with the desire 
to establish friendly relations between their 
countries. 

5. That the Greek Government take the neces- 
sary steps guaranteeing the elimination of all dis- 
crimination as regards citizens of Macedonian and 
Albanian nationality resident on Greek territory, 
the aim being to afford them facilities to use their 
native language and develop their national culture. 

6. That the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece report to the Security 
Council at the end of three months on the execution 
of the recommendations contained in the Council’s 
present resolution. 

III. With a view to improving the internal political 
situation in Greece, creating conditions for the forma- 
tion of an independent democratic Greek Government 
and bettering relations between Greec and the neighbor- 
ing countries, 

The Security Council recommends: 


That foreign troops and foreign military per- 
sonnel be recalled from Greece. 
IV. To ensure the proper use of the foreign economic 
assistance extended to Greece, 


The Security Council resolves: 

To set up a special Commission which by ap- 
propriate supervision would ensure that such as- 
sistance is used only in the interests of the Greek 
people. 


proved the reverse of what the Greek Government 
would like to prove. 
Greek Internal Situation 

Mr. Gromyko pointed out that the Commission had 
given much attention to facts concerning Greek inter- 
nal affairs because this situation had a direct influence 
on the relations between the political regimes of 
Greece and its neighbors. These strained relations were 
due to the fact that for two years Greece remained 
the only liberated country of the region which still 
lacked, order, and in which the interests of the over- 
whelming majority of the people were ignored and in 
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which there was open talk of aggressive intentions 
towards neighboring countries. 

Between February 12, 1945, and March 31, 1946, 
Mr. Gromyko stated, the gendarmes and the rightist 
bands killed 1,289 people and beat and tortured 31,632 
others. At the present time there were over 10,000 
political prisoners in prisons and on desert islands. 
From June 1946 to the present time, the military tri- 
bunals had condemned 358 persons to death. The 
U.S.S.R. representative referred to the declaration of 
the Socialist Party’s representative that the Greek au- 
thorities were organizing mass punitive expeditions 
against the democratic elements, and that these expe- 
ditions often resulted in the destruction of entire vil- 
lages. 

The situation had become considerably worse at the 
present time, with the Field Military Courts pronounc- 
ing death sentences in a very increased fashion. “It is 
typical that the period during which these executions 
took place,” Mr. Gromyko observed, “coincided with 
the signing on June 20 of the Greek-American Agree- 
ment on furnishing aid to Greece.” 

The chiefs of opposition political parties have in 
some cases been killed, journalists have been exiled or 
imprisoned, and in such circumstances it was hardly 
strange that tens of thousands of Greeks have pre- 
ferred finding ayslum in neighboring countries to 
avoid “falling into the hands of gendarmes and fas- 
cist bands.” 

Mr. Gromyko repeated the words of General Gri- 
goriadis, a representative of the party of leftist liberals, 
that the charges that partisans came into Greece from 
neighboring counries were “lies from beginning to 
end.” The partisans operated in Macedonia, in Thes- 
saly, in the whole of Greece, and in Peloponnesus and 
on the islands. Despite the efforts of the Greek Gov- 
ernment to endeavor to show that Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, and Albania organized these frontier incidents, 
it was “far too obvious that the Greek authorities are 
acting as provocateurs in their relation to the neighbor- 
ing countries.” 

Foreign Intervention 

Mr. Gromyko maintained that the difficult internal 
situation in Greece and the worsened relations between 
that country and its neighbors were to a great extent 
the result of foreign intervention in Greek internal af- 
fairs. 

The present tragedy in Greece could very possibly 
have been prevented, immediately after liberation, he 
said, but for foreign intervention, which made difficult 
the establishment of a political order corresponding to 
the interests of the overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple. 

The Soviet delegation, during past considerations of 
the Greek question in the Security Council, had re- 
peatedly pointed out that it was inadmissable to per- 
mit the continuation of such foreign intervention, and 
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that it was necessary to give the Greek people the 
opportunity of deciding their own political form of 
government. 

Direct intervention through the presence of foreign 
troops had been supplemented lately by new forms of 
intervention, Mr. Gromyko stated, such as sending to 
Greece so-called military instructors and war equip- 
ment. 

The Soviet Delegation could not agree to the United 
States proposal (that a commission should be created 
as a subsidiary organ of the Council to assist in ob- 
taining good-neighborly relations in the Balkans—see 
the WEEKLY BULLETIN, vol. III, no. 2, p. 67). The 
creation of such a commission could only be assessed 
as “a step directed towards the creation of a curtain 
to hide the actions of certain powers which are inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of Greece.” Such a con- 
clusion was obvious, Mr. Gromyko maintained, be- 
cause the proposal’s sponsors did not agree with the 
proposal to create a commission of the Security Coun- 
cil which would insure that help given to Greece from 
abroad would be used only in the interests of the 
Greek people. Questions in the relations existing be- 
tween the four Balkan countries could be settled by 
direct negotiations, which would not exclude the pos- 
sibility of an appeal from the Security Council urging 
these Governments to settle such questions “in a spirit 
of mutual understanding.” 

The Soviet representative mentioned frontier conven- 
tions as one of the questions to be settled. He said 
that the Yugoslav, Bulgarian, and Albanian Gov- 
ernments had agreed to the necessity of restoring such 
conventions or of concluding new ones, but that no 
similar answer had been heard from the Greek repre- 
sentative. 

In his declaration of June 27 before the Council, 
the United States representative had, according to Mr. 
Gromyko, not only tried to prove the guilt of Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Albania but to persuade the 
Council that their guilt was obvious and did not re- 
quire any proof. “I shall not conceal my surprise with 
respect to the lightheartedness with which the repre- 
sentative of the United States passed judgment on 
these countries,” Mr. Gromyko added. 


He said that the United States action to move a 
“ready-made” resolution even before the question had 
been considered could only be explained as completely 
ignoring the Security Council. He added that the 
United States representative had gone beyond a pro- 
posal aiming at the commission’s creation. When Mr. 
Austin had suggested that the Council adopt proposals 
approved by certain members of the Balkan Commis- 
sion, which aimed at labelling future actions of Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Albania as a threat to the peace 
without stating precisely what those actions were, he 
followed those who have “lost their sense of values in 
attempts to put the blame on these countries.” 
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Mr. Austin in his June 27 speech had declared that 
if the acts and practices found by the Commission 
should continue, the Council would be compelled to 
consider that there existed a threat to, or breach of, 
the peace within the meaning of Chapter VII of the 
Charter. In referring to this declaration by the United 
States representative. Mr. Gromyko stated that “it is 
possible to answer with the well-known saying “Don’t 
holler before you jump.’ ” 

He maintained that the Council could not give any 
so-called commission the right to decide the question 
of threats to, or breaches of, the peace without con- 
sidering each concrete case, dispute, or situation. Yet 
the United States representative had proposed pre- 
cisely such a course. 


Conclusions 


Mr. Gromyko presented the following conclusions: 

1. The Commission’s Report confirmed that the 
blame for the border incidents rested with the Greek 
authorities. 

2. In accepting Greek refugees seeking shelter in 
their territory, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania were 
acting in according with well-established standards of 
international law. : 

3. Greek accusations against its neighbors were un- 
founded and contradicted by the facts. They could 
only be considered as attempts to divert the attention 
of world public opinion from the deteriorating inter- 
nal situation now prevailing in Greece, and to create 
the impression that such a situation was a result of 
interference by neighboring countries in Greek affairs. 


4. The basic reason for the present complications in 
the relations of the four countries lay in what might 
’ be characterized as a “wild terror” waged against all 
democratic parties and organizations and, first of all, 
against those forces which spearheaded the fight of the 
Greek people against the occupying forces. This terror 
was accompanied by pillage and violence of fascist 
bands which had collaborated with the enemy. 

5. One of the main causes creating the strained sit- 
uation in Greece was the continuing foreign interfer- 
ence in Greek domestic affairs from countries other 
than those neighboring on Greece. 

6. Questions connected with the relations of the 
four Balkan countries, including the question of pro- 
longing the validity of frontier conventions, should and 
could be settled through direct negotiations and agree- 
ments of the countries concerned. 

7. The proposal to create a commission as sug- 
gested by the United States did not follow from the 
situation, and would become the source of further 
complications in the relations of the countries con- 
cerned. Furthermore, the creation of such a commis- 
sion could only be considered as the desire to create a 
screen in order to hide foreign intervention by certain 
powers in Greek domestic affairs. 
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8. The proposal aiming at labeling future incidents 
on the frontiers of the four countries as constituting 
a threat to peace was unfounded and inadmissible. 

Thereupon, the Soviet representative presented his 
resolution for the consideration of the Security Coun. 
cil (see page 118). 

Bulgarian Statement 

The Council continued the discussion of the Bal. 
kan Commission’s Repert on July 11 and heard as its 
first-speaker Dr. Nissim Mevorah (BuLGARIA), who had 
been invited, together with the representatives of 
Greece, Yugoslavia, and Albania, to take his seat at 
the Council table. 

Dr. Mevorah opposed the establishment of a com. 
mission as proposed by the United States on the 
grounds that it would place the countries concerned in 
“a state of trusteeship,” which contradicted the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. That the establishment of this 
commission would impair the sovereignty of the Balkan 
countries was not denied, he said, and the United 
Kingdom representative had attempted to justify this 
limitation of sovereignty by stating that under Article 
25 the Members of the United Nations “agree to accept 
and apply the decisions of the Security Council.” How- 
ever, Dr. Mevorah maintained that the Council took 
decisions only by virtue of the terms of Chapter VII, 
which is devoted to action respecting threats to, or 
breaches of, the peace, whereas the present situation 
was being considered under Chapter VI, which deals 
with pacific settlement of disputes. Under Chapter VI, 
the Security Council could only make recommenda- 
tions, and could not limit the sovereignty of a country. 


Dr. Mevorah contended that the commission, if cre- 
ated, would inflame ill-feelings because its presence 
would create the possibility of exaggerating the ing 
portance of trivial incidents and disagreements. The 
commission would be a clumsy and costly organ; its 
intervention would hurt feelings in the four countries; 
and no terms of reference would be able to determine 
clearly its relationship with the four Governments. 
The complications resulting from the commission’s 
work for two years would absorb to a large extent the 
energies of the Governments, which could be better 
used for reconstruction purposes. 

The Bulgarian representative recommended that the 
Council do what was necessary to end the civil war in 
Greece, and the Balkan peoples would settle matters 
among themselves without difficulty. 

The Commission had suggested that the Council 
consider as a threat to peace (1) the support of armed 
bands formed on the territory of one state and cross 
ing into the territory of another state; and (2) the 
refusal by a Government, in spite of the demands of 
the state concerned, to take all possible measures on its 
own territory to deprive such bands of any aid or pro- 
tection. This, he said, was contrary to the Charter, un- 
necessary, and even dangerous. Support for armed 
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bands might constitute a threat to peace in one case 
but not in another. The answer depended on answers 
to a number of specific questions. The formula as sug- 
gested by the Commission would not assist the Council, 
and could, in fact, compel the Security Council to take 
steps which it did not want to take. 

The Bulgarian representative contended that the 
majority of the Security Council had ignored the Bul- 
garian arguments, but had gone straight to the pro- 
posals of the Report, assuming that the guilt of 
Greece’s three neighbors had been established beyond 
a doubt. Some speakers had even asserted that Bul- 
garia had resorted to force. However, one could not 
speak of “evidence” in the case of his country, be- 
cause the whole Report was filled with reservations, 
and five of the Commission’s members did not sub- 
scribe to the statement that “Yugoslavia, and to a 
lesser extent, Bulgaria and Albania, have given aid 
to the partisans.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Mevorah stated that his Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy was one of “cordial under- 
standing among all Balkan peoples.” “We, the men 
of the resistance against fascism, want to change the 
course of Balkan history and contribute to the creation 
of an era of peace, friendship and mutual collabora- 
tion.” He asked the Security Council to provide ef- 
fective aid to maintain peace, and to abandon the idea 
of a commission, “which the Greek people might be 
the first to regret.” 

Australia Accepts Commission Proposals 

Colonel William R. Hodgson (AusTRALIA) declared 
that the Balkan Commission’s Report clearly indicated 
a continuation of the Greek frontier situation, 
lving antagonism, hostility and friction, would 
anger international peace and security. It was the 
Council’s duty to devise measures to rectify this sit- 
uation and restore good neighborly relations. 

He denied the charges made previously by Dr. Joza 
Vilfan (YuGosLaviA) that the Commissign’s aim had 
been to save the Greek Government from the “just ac- 
cusations” made by its northern neighbors, and that 
the Report showed “a lack of impartiality.” Colonel 
Hodgson strongly condemned such statements. He went 
on to say that the views of the representatives of the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland on the Commission were based 
“not on facts at all, but on evidence which they be- 
lieve or do not believe,” and that these representatives 
had approached the question with pre-conceived ideas. 


Replying to the charge that the Commission had not 
made a proper investigation, the Australian represent- 
ative pointed out that some 256 witnesses had been 
directly examined, including 79 presented by the 
Greek liaison representative, 60 by the Yugoslav rep- 
resentative, 33 by the Bulgarian representative, and 
22 by the Albanian representative. In addition, the 
Commission had appointed a committee of experts to 
screen all submissions. 





The Commission had encountered no obstructions 
whatever in Greece, but had gone everywhere, had 
seen everything and had found complete freedom of 
speech. In answer to the charge that the Commission 
had never really investigated the Macedonian separa- 
tionist issue, Colonel Hodgson contended that the pro- 
posal that Team I-A should go to Bitolj, reputedly the 
administrative center of the movement, had been 
strongly opposed by the Yugoslav and U.S.S.R. rep- 
resentatives. Therefore no investigation was made. 

Colonel Hodgson asked why, if Greece was the 
guilty party and her three northern neighbors innocent, 
she was prepared to accept the creation of a proposed 
commission while the other three countries rejected the 
idea? He pointed out that in one place the Yugoslav 
representative had stated that no incidents had oc- 
curred, but elsewhere the representatives of Greece’s 
northern neighbors had all admitted that there were 
frontier incidents and that Greece was to blame for 
all of them. 

As late as June 16 and June 25, Albania and Yugo- 
slavia had alleged incidents and the latter government 
asked for immediate investigation. Albania reported 23 
incidents in three weeks. Greece had reported numerous 
incidents and, at the moment, the subsidiary group 
was considering at least six such incidents. On the one 
hand the Yugoslav representative asked for investi- 
gation, and, on the other, he objected to the creation 
of an instrument for making an investigation. 


Australia accepted the Commission’s proposal, while 
reserving its position to speak subsequently on the 
United States proposal, since other representatives 
would doubtlessly be submitting proposals also. 

Turning to the Soviet draft resolution, Colonel 
Hodgson stated that paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 under 
Part II were generally the same as the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. However, Parts III and IV, 
relating to the questions of the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Greece and the establishment of a com- 
mission to supervise Greek aid, should be ruled out 
of order because these questions had already been 
dealt with by the Council. 

Reserving the right to speak in detail later, Herschel 
V. Johnson (UNITED STATES) contested Dr. Mevorah’s 
statement made earlier in the meeting that the recom- 
mendations embodied in the United States resolution 
went beyond the authority of the Charter, because they 
set up a mandatory commission when action was being 
taken under Chapter VI. 

In support of his position, Mr. Johnson cited a state- 
ment submitted by the Secretary-General on January 
10, 1947, when the Security Council was considering 
a letter from the Chairman of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers concerning the Statue of Triests. 

The Security Council agreed to resume its discus- 
sion of the Report of the Balkan Commission on 
Tuesday, July 15, 1947. 





Further Hearings in Palestine 


Dr. Weizmann Advocates Partition 


A PLAN to partition Palestine into Arab and Jewish 
States, with the Jewish State embracing at least 
Galilee and the coastal plain, together with the 
Negev and Jewish area of Jerusalem, was submitted 
to the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine 
by Dr. Chaim Weizmann, former President of the 
World Zionist Movement, when the Committee re- 
sumed taking evidence in Jerusalem. 

Dr. Weizmann said that, although the Jewish 
people were eternally grateful to Great Britain for 
the inauguration of the policy embodied in the Bal- 
four’ Declaration, gratitude could not blind them to 
the regrettable deterioration in the relationship which 
had set in between the Jewish people and Britain. 
The Jews hoped that this deterioration would be 
speedily repaired by international action in concert 
with Great Britain. 

Although the initiative in issuing the Balfour 
Declaration was taken primarily by Great Britain, he 
said, she had the full support of France, Italy, and 
the United States. Later Britain acted as a trustee on 
behalf of the League of Nations in implementing it. 

The Balfour Declaration was inspired by two rea- 
sons, Dr. Weizmann continued. Firstly, it was real- 
ized that the long martyrdom of the Jewish people 
throughout the history of its dispersion constituted a 
challenge to the conscience of mankind, especially 
in view of the Jews’ moral contributions to the world. 
- Secondly, it was also realized that a homeless people 
as the Jews, possessing specific characteristics which 
they had maintained through the centuries, lacked 
the props necessary to evolve in freedom and security, 
in equality with other civilizations. 

Dr. Weizmann then quoted the telegram sent in 
1917 by the British Government to the British Am- 
bassador in Russia for information about the Russian 
Jewish community and a statement by Lord Balfour 
at a meeting of the British Cabinet in October 1917. 
Both the telegram and Lord Balfour’s statement men- 
tioned a Jewish State. 

The course of Jewish history in the last thirty 
years led to the conclusion that the reasons for Lord 
Balfour’s declaration were even more valid and urgent 
today. He cited also the sympathetic attitude of the 
United States Government toward continued develop- 
ment of the Jewish National Home, and also the 
statement made recently by Anrei A. Gromyko, Deputy 
Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R. at the Special Session 
of the General Assembly. 

Turning to Jewish achievements in Palestine, Dr. 
Weizmann said that it was fundamental to Jewish pur- 
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poses that the Jews themselves should build, finance, 
and develop a Jewish National Home, but the League 
of Nations Mandate was designed to encourage and 
second them in their efforts. What the Committee 
had seen in Palestine should prove that, given the 
opportunity, the Jewish people was capable not only 
of rebuilding itself but of creating something of 
value and of significance to the world. 

To co-ordinate the Jewish effort in the work of 
reconstruction, the Jewish Agency was recognized by 
the Mandate as a public body. The Palestine Gov. 
ernment was now drawing a distorted picture of the 
Jewish Agency as creating difficulties by exceeding 
its functions. One of the reasons given for such a 
charge, he said, was the rapidity and thoroughness 
of the Agency’s work which, it was complained, cre- 
ated disparities. 

Dr. Weizmann contended that such disparities were 
smaller than those existing between backward popu- 
lations and colonizing peoples. The Arabs derived 
benefits from Jewish development, and if more had to 
be done for the Arabs, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to do it. Any disparity constituted a natural 
phenomenon, and in any case its diminution needed 
the co-operation of the Arabs. 

Dealing with the British White Paper of 1939, Dr. 
Weizmann said that while the Mandate was born 
hope, the White Paper was born of fear. The W 
Paper was part of British policy during the pe 
preceeding the war which saw appeasement as 
solution of so many problems. The British paid 
dearly for this policy with the Germans, and the Jews 
were bearing the cost of appeasement of the Arabs. 


Abhorrence at Terrorism 


Dr. Weizmann expressed his abhorrence and shame 
at terrorism which, he said, went counter to all Jewish 
tradition. He insisted that the White Paper be swept 
away. He condemned the White Paper not only for its 
effects upon the Jews, but also because it injured 
prospects for Arab and Jewish co-operation. Co-oper- 
ation, he emphasized, could evolve only between 
equals, and by promising Arab domination, the White 
Paper removed all incentive for the Arabs to seek a 
modus vivendi with the Jews. 

Dr. Weizmann dealt at length with early attempts 
to co-operate with the Arabs. Recalling that Jewish 
and Arab liberations were conceived simultaneously 
as a whole, he described the agreement with the late 
King Feil in 1919 as well as the subsequent efforts 
made for Arab and Jewish co-operation. 
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Coming to the present situation in Palestine, Dr. 
Weizmann dismissed the idea that the Mandate was 
unworkable. He put the blame on the vacillations of 
the Mandatory power and stated that he had little 
faith in the Palestine officials. He described as mean- 
ingless the assertion that the Jewish homeland was 
complete, and as grotesque a request that the Jews 
should help reconstruct Europe rather than develop 
Palestine. The Jewish question was not only a ques- 
tion of humanitarian concern for refugees. The Jews 
wanted redemption for the Jewish people; without an 
independent Jewish state, the Jews lacked the material 
props for their national existence. 

From this, Dr. Weizmann turned to a solution of 
the problem. Arguments, he said, which spoke for 
partition in India spoke also for it in Palestine. 
“Partition, despite great difficulties and the great sacri- 
fice that it will mean for the Jews is a solution, be- 
cause it is final,” he declared. “It will give the Jews 
an opportunity of continuing and expanding their 
work in peace and it will give the Arabs an assurance 
that the Jews are not going to encroach upon their 
rights and territory. Furthermore, if the Jews have 
status of equality with the Arabs, it will be easier to 
come to an understanding with them.” 

Dr. Weizmann read a letter received two days 
previously from Field Marshall Smuts advocating par- 
tition. He then outlined a scheme of partition which, 
he said, must give the Jews an undeveloped and un- 
settled area sufficient to provide for large-scale immi- 
gration which he put tentatively at a million and a 
half persons. Such an area, he contended, must at 
least comprise areas proposed in the Jewish state 
project of the Peel report—Galilee and the coastal 
plain—and in addition the Negev and the Jewish area 
of Jerusalem. The Jewish and Arab states, he con- 
cluded, would soon discover many common interests 
such as railways, customs, irrigation, and power 
schemes. Political separation would not rule out 
economic collaboration. : 

After Dr. Weizmann’s testimony, the Committee 
resumed questioning of David Ben-Gurion, President 
of the Executive of the Jewish Agency. When asked 
to comment on Dr. Weizmann’s proposal for partition, 
Mr. Ben-Gurion agreed that there should be safe- 
guards for the holy places but added that they should 
apply to the holy places in Jerusalem or other towns, 
and not to Jerusalem and other towns as a whole. On 
federation, he said that this could be acceptable pro- 
vided that safeguards were given for the complete 
independence of the Jews as a nation, for complete 
freedom of immigration, and for the right to be a 
Member of the United Nations. 

On the fifth day of hearing, July 9, members of 
the Committee, first put questions of a technical na- 
ture to David Horowitz, economic expert of the 
Jewish Agency; Fritz Bernstein, of the Trade and 
Industries Department of the Jewish Agency; and 
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Eliezer Kaplan, Treasurer of the Jewish Agency, all 
of whom had given evidence earlier. Questions on 
Jewish religious matters were put to Rabbi Jehudah 
Leib Fishman, representative of the religious wing 
of the Zionist movement in the Executive of the 
Jewish Agency. 


Vaad Leumi Presents Case 

Next, the Committee heard evidence of four repre- 
sentatives of the “Vaad Leumi,” which is the National 
Council of the Jewish Community of Palestine. 

First to speak was Itzchak Ben Zvi, President of 
the “Vaad Leumi,” who declared that the Jews’ right 
to Palestine was based on Jewish national history. 
Like any other nation, the Jews claimed the elementary 
right of independence. They identified themselves 
with the Jewish Agency’s demand for the establish- 
ment of a Jewish state in Palestine. 

Although in the course of history the Jews had lost 
their independence, Mr. Ben Zvi said, they had 
never given up their identity as a nation and had never 
ceased hoping for their return to the land and the 
restoration of their state. Only once in history did 
Palestine have an independent statehood and that 
was the Kingdom of Israel. 

For the Jews, Palestine was the sole refuge and 
sole hope, while for the Arabs it was a negligible 
part of the vast Arab territories. The position of the 
Jewish minorities in the neighboring countries was 
rapidly deteriorating politically, culturally, and eco- 
nomically, and he appealed to the Committee to open 
the gates of Palestine. 

Dr. Mordechai Eliash, legal adviser of the “Vaad 
Leumi,” emphasized that Jewish immigration to 
Palestine was regarded by the Jews as their life blood. 
The British White Paper of 1939, he said, aimed at 
freezing the present position in Palestin. It con- 
demned Palestine Jews to a status of permanent 
minority and was having many very unfavorable effects 
upon the Jews of Palestine and abroad. 

Dr. Eliash declared that the Mandatory power had 
a right to legislate only in accordance with the 
Mandate. It nevertheless showed discrimination upon 
racial grounds in the matter of land transactions. 
Furthermore, he said, the defense regulations left 
individuals in Palestine without protection for their 
liberty and property. 

The third speaker was Dr. Abram Katznelson, who 
is in charge of the health and social welfare services of 
the “Vaad Leumi.” Dr. Katznelson complained that of 
the six million pounds spent by Jewish social services 
in 1945 and 1946, the Palestine Government contri- 
buted only five per cent instead of half the total which 
was the normal basis in England and other countries. 

Dr. Katznelson complained also that the Govern- 
ment’s education system was purely Arab and that 
the Government’s health services met Jewish require- 
ments only to a small extent. Jewish doctors consti- 
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tuted 90 per cent of Palestine’s medical profession, 
but out of a total of thirteen Government senior 
medical officers, none was a Jew, and out of twenty-five 
Government officers of Grade I, twenty were Arabs 
and only five were Jews. 

David Remez, chairman of the Executive of the 
“Vaad Leumi,” declared that the historical connections 
of the Jewish people with their land were not mummi- 
fied memories of the past, but those of living people 
who had always retained their faith in deliverance and 
restoration. The National Home of the Jews was closed 
to them from outside, and for two years Jews had been 
battering their heads against the doors. It was within 
the power of the Jews, he said, to fertilize the waste 
lands of Palestine. That would improve the whole 
country and benefit also the neighboring countries. 

Summing up the evidence tendered by the “Vaad 
Leumi,” Mr. Remez said that an independent Jewish 
State would be based from the beginning on the assur- 
ance of full civic, cultural, and religious rights for the 
Arabs. whether as individuals or as a community. The 
Arabs would be given a threefold safeguard: firstly, 
the presence of Arab people around them and the 
wish of the Jews to live in peace with them; secondly, 
the existence of scattered Jewish communities through- 
out the world who were themselves vulnerable; and 
thirdly, the adherence of the Jewish State to the 
principles of the United Nations. 

Evidence on Religious Matters 

On the sixth day, evidence was almost wholly con- 
fined to Jewish religious matters. 

Dr. Isaac Herzog, head of the Ashkenazic com- 
munity, speaking for the Chief Rabbinate, said that 
there was no parallel in history of a people preserving 
its laws, institutions, traditions, and attachment to the 
land of its origin and the hope of its restoration during 
more than eighteen centuries of dispersal. 

Spiritual life could not flourish if it was divorced 
from reality. A people could not be creative unless it 
had its roots in the soil. The preservation of Judaism 
in its religious aspects depended in no small measure 
on the revival of the Jewish Commonwealth in Pales- 
tine. The Jewish people would not in any form what- 
soever seek to impose its religion or traditions on 
people of other faiths by force, persuasion, legislation, 
or any other means. 

Chief Rabbi Ben Zion Uziel, head of the Sephardic 
community, said that the Jews had never acquiesced 
in the rape of their country and freedom by violence. 
Thanks to the concentrated efforts of individuals and 
of the community, the Jews had restored to life and 
prosperity the arid and waste lands which they had 
acquired justly and fairly. 

He expressed profound disappointment at the con- 
stantly increasing restrictions on immigration that 
culminated in the White Paper of 1939 and virtually 
invalidated a solemn international pledge. In his view 
there was only one remedy: the restoration of the Jews 
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to their state and freedom in which they might develop 
and utilize their gifts and restore the land. 

The Committee then heard three representatives of 
the orthodox Jewish organization, Agudath Israel, 
Rabbi Isaac Meyer Lewin, chairman of Agudath 
Israel, declared that the land of Israel and the people 
of Israel were one complete unity, forever inseparable, 
Therefore, the Jews demanded that the gates of the 
Holy Land be opened to all Jews wishing to come, that 
the absorptive capacity of Palestine be developed to 
its possible limits, and that a political regime be 
established capable of guaranteeing free immigration 
and development to full capacity. 

Rabbi Abraham Isaac Klein asked that Palestine’s 
gates be opened to tens of thousands of Jews to rescue 
them from physical and moral deterioration, and that 
the White Paper with its racial discrimination be wiped 
out. He declared that Agudath Israel did not recognize 
popular soverignity, apart from the soverignty of 
the Torah. He demanded that in the land of Israel, 
everything be done in accordance with the laws of 
the Torah. 

Churches and Women’s Organizations 

Evidence from representatives of the Church of 
England, the Church of Scotland, and two Jewish 
women’s organizations was given on July 11, the 
seventh public hearing. 

Bishop Weston Henry Stewart, of the Church of 
England in Jerusalem, emphasized the need for re- 
ligious liberty, including the liberty of conversion, 
which, he said, was at present meeting with consider- 
able obstacles in Palestine. 

Moderator Clarke Kerr, of the Church of Scotland 
in Jerusalem, referred to the need for co-operation 
between the various religious communities in Pales- 
tine in order to lift the country out of the realm of 
politics. 

Two representatives of women’s organizations were 
heard next. First to speak was Mrs. Rachael Katznelson 
Rubatchov, a member of the Executive of the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women’s Organizations, who said that 
the Jewish women’s movement had two distinct fea- 
tures: safeguarding women’s particular interests, and 
taking full share in building up the Jewish National 
Home. She complained that there had hardly been any 
assistance from the Government in providing for 
proper working conditions and the assurance of a 
fair wage for women workers. The Jewish women of 
Palestine, in common with the Jewish community of 
the country, resisted the edicts of the 1939 White 
Paper which closed the gates of Palestine. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Rubatchov asked that apart 
from any basic political solution, children and young 
people from displaced camps in Europe and Cyprus 
be allowed to come to Palestine. 

Mrs. Rebecca Sieff, president of the Executive of 
the Women’s International Zionist Organization, out- 
lined the role played by women in the Zionist move- 
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ment. She said that her organization identified itself 
with the political demands of the Jewish Agency for 
a free and unfettered immigration into Palestine and 
the independent statehood through which alone that 
could be achieved. She urged that the thirty thousand 
children surviving in DP camps in Europe and two 
thousand children now in Cyprus be given into the 
care of the Jewish community of Palestine. 


Communist Party’s Evidence 


On July 13, the Committee heard three representa- 
tives of the Jewish Communist Party of Palestine. 

First to speak was Samuel Mikunis, secretary of the 
party, who devoted the first part of his testimony to 
the history of the British Mandate which he described 
as constituting a military and police terror, colonial 
oppression, and an economic strangulation for the 
benefit of British imperialism which could be carried 
out only on the policy of “divide and rule.” 


Mr. Mikunis contended that immigration was one 
of the important “secret weapons” of British Imperial- 
ism to divert the peoples of Palestine from their fight 
for freedom and to incite them instead against each 
other. The overwhelming majority of Jewish immi- 
grants into Palestine, did not come to find an easy and 
comfortable life—which was not to be found in 
Palestine—nor did they come for political reasons. 
They came as the result of the anti-Semitic and fascist 
persecution. Without the policy of British imperialism 
and that of “conquest of the country” of the Jewish 
Agency, the question of immigration would never 
have acquired its present character. 


For long periods there was no hatred or rivalry 
between Jews and Arabs, he said. Two free peoples, 
Jewish and Arab, in a free Palestine would find a just 
and democratic way to offer fraternal help and a 
home to persecuted persons. 


Mr. Mikunis outlined the demands of the Communist 
Party for a solution of the Palestine problem. They 
are (1) Abolition of the Mandate and termination of 
British rule; (2) evacuation of the British Army from 
Palestine; and (3) an independent, free, and demo- 
cratic Arab-Jewish Palestine. 


Elaborating these demands, he said that many 
prominent Arab and Jewish leaders—so-called tradi- 
tional leaders—advocated the theory that Arab and 
Jewish aspirations could not be reconciled, but, he 
added, nothing was further from the truth. History 
taught that many people living in one country could 
very well march together and co-operate, provided 
that there was no foreign domination and intervention 
creating division and antagonism. As examples he 
gave Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 


In conclusion, Mr. Mikunis formulated five re- 
quests for immediate action: (1) Restore and extend 
civil liberties; (2) abolish all emergency regulations; 
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(3) abolish capital punishment and refrain from 
carrying out death sentences recently passed; (4) 
abolish the system of banishment of Palestinian in- 
habitants from the country, irrespective of nationality 
and political views; (5) promulgate laws for the recog- 
nition of rights of trade unions and outlawing of 
profiteering. 


Second to speak was Walter Ehrlich, member of the 
central committee of the Party, who said that there 
was one policeman or soldier for less than every 
thirteen inhabitants of Palestine. The police and the 
army, he charged, were not guarding buildings of 
Arab and Jewish people but the strongholds and the 
military and civil establishments of the British. 


After formulating other grievances against the 
British, Mr. Ehrlich summed up: “Whichever political 
proposals the United National Special Committee on 
Palestine will recommend, they should include the de- 
mand for evacuation of British forces from Palestine. 
This is the common demand of the Jewish and Arab 
masses of Palestine. The feeling of the masses may be 
judged from 27,000 picture cards sent to the Special 
Committee by the people of Palestine demanding the 
evacuation of the British Army, although the censor 
forbade publication of these pictures in the Communist 
newspaper, Kol Haam.” 


Meir Vilner, who spoke next, described and 
criticized the various plans put forward for the solu- 
tion of the Palestine problem. Partition, he said, 
would not solve the problem of Palestine. It would 
be catastrophic for the economy of the country and 
retard social and economic progress. It would in- 
crease the antagonism between Arabs and Jews and 
block the way to freedom of both peoples. It would 
strengthen the domination of imperialism and local 
reactionaries and ease the building up of an Anglo- 
American bastion against the movements for national 
liberation in the Middle East and against peace. 


Criticizing the political program of the Arab Higher 
Committee, Mr. Vilner said that it disregarded the 
reality of the existence of two peoples in Palestine and 
that the program was playing into the hands of 
foreign rule to create division between Jews and Arabs. 


Mr. Vilner, in conclusion, submitted the following 
plan for the realization of independence of Palestine: 
Firstly, the United Nations should proclaim the inde- 
pendence of Palestine and the abrogation of the Man- 
date, fixing the shortest possible date for evacuation by 
the British. Secondly, the Security Council should 
appoint a commission to carry out appropriate deci- 
sions taken by the United Nations and restore demo- 
cratic liberties. The United Nations Commission would 
then convene representatives of both parties of Pales- 
tine, democratically elected, to determine the future 
regime on the priniciple of two people with full equal- 
ity of rights. 
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Fighting Europe’s 
Timber Shortage 


Twenty-six Countries Agree on Measures 


A FAR-REACHING program to avert or reduce Euro. 

pean timber shortage in 1948 and 1949 was 
reached by representatives of 26 governments at the 
International Timber Conference at Marianske Lazne, 
Czechoslovakia, which concluded its two-week session 
on May 10. 

The report of the Conference, published on June 30 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, has been submitted to interested gov- 
ernments. It forms one of the items on the agenda of 
the current session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. The report will also be considered by the FAO 
annual conference next August. 

When the Timber Conference met, it found that the 
prospective export supplies of softwood lumber avail- 
able for Europe in 1948 and 1949 were two and one- 
half to three million standards short of import require- 
ments. (Standard is an international unit of meas- 
urement used in the timber trade. In English-speak- 
ing countries a standard of lumber equals 1,980 board 
feet.) 

Analysis of the European timber crisis shows that it 
is not the result of an exceptional increase in demand 
but of an exceptional decrease in export supplies. The 
forests of Europe and wood imports from North Amer- 
ica are no longer sufficient to meet European needs. 

Both temporary and permanent causes contribute to 
the export decline. Most European exporting coun- 
tries have reduced the lumber output of the war- 
ravaged forests. Full production is limited by obso- 
lete factory equipment. Shortage of coal and other 
mineral fuels force countries to divert wood supplies 
and manpower to the production of fuel wood. There 
is not enough food to maintain large numbers of 
workers physically fit for work in forests and factories. 

The building of six to seven hundred thousand dwell- 
ing units will have to be postponed unless the timber 
deficit is overcome. Further, activities such as coal 
mining and railroad repairs, the construction of trans- 
port equipment, and the packaging of goods for ex- 
port will have to be curtailed. 


A forest in Czechoslovakia, the country which was host to the 
International Timber Conference. This picture was taken not 
far from Marianske Lazne where the meetings took place. 
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More lumber is one of the keys to any general im- 
provement of European economic conditions. Many 
exporting European countries rely on lumber exports 
for foreign currency needed to buy equipment, food, 
or fuel. But only a few importing countries are able 
to offer these goods in exchange for lumber supplies 
or to pay in currencies with which these items may 
be obtained elsewhere. The problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that with the rehabilitation of the 
continent’s economy there will be increasing demands 
for lumber. The capacity of European forests to pro- 
duce additional amounts of the large logs needed in 
lumber manufacture is rapidly declining. Thus the 
Timber Conference was faced with both short-term and 
long-range problems. ; 

The first and most urgent objective of the Confer- 
ence was to bridge the gap between essential require- 
ments and available supplies of softwood in 1947, 
1948, and 1949. Since measures necessary to close 
the gap between supply and demand would produce 
undesirable effects on forest reserves, the Conference 
also developed long-range plans for gradually restoring 
a balance between adequate wood consumption and 
supplies in Europe. 

To meet emergency needs the Conference unani- 
mously agreed upon recommendations which, if ap- 
plied simultaneously, promised a solution of the pres- 
ent crisis. The Conference recommended: 

During the felling seasons 1947-48 and 1948.49, all 
European countries should increase cutting for the 
production of sawn softwoods by 10 per cent; 

Timber exports from countries within Europe and 
the Mediterranean area should be increased; 
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The forests of Europe are no longer able to meet Europe's timber needs. 
River, in Austria, may some day be a rare sight if action to conserve and control is not taken. 





Lumbermen's rafts, such as those above, on the Enns 


Exports from Germany and overseas sources should 
also be increased; 

Economies in the use of timber in order to avoid 
waste should be developed; and 

Limitation controls on the use of lumber should 
be instituted. 

A ten per cent increase in cuttings, it was agreed 
by the Conference, would tend both to decrease import 
requirements of deficit countries and to increase the 
supply for export. But the Conference agreed that it 
was open to any country to bring about the same re- 
sult by adopting other measures. Restricting use to 
essential purposes and compulsory elimination of 
wasteful methods, would be other ways of bringing 
about the desired result. 

Due to shortages of manpower, food, coal, machin- 
ery, credit, or other requirements, certain countries 
would be unable, without aid, to carry out these rec- 
ommendations. The Conference suggested assistance 
from “appropriate international organizations or other 
sources.” 

A possible source of supplies not fully assessed at 
the Conference are exports from the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, which was not represented at the 
meeting. Prior to the war, timber exports from the 
present territory of the U.S.S.R. were approximately 
one and one-half million standards. In 1946 and 1947, 
the Soviet Union’s annual timber exports to Euro- 
pean countries were less than 100,000 standards. An 
increase in exports from the U.S.S.R. could do much 
toward covering the remaining timber deficits in 
Europe. 

The Conference also hoped other major European 
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Timber Conference 


Governments represented with delegations at 
the Conference: 

Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile. Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hungary... Italy, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, the United 
. Kingdom, and the United States’ Yugoslavia was 

| represented by an observer. 
International organizations and governmental 
, and non-governmental agencies represented: 
United Nations; Allied Control Council, Aus- 
,tria, U.S. Zone; Allied Control Council, Germany, 
i U.S. Zone and French Zone; Emergency Economic 
| Committee for Europe; European Coal Organiza- 
‘tion; International Bank for,Reconstruction and 
' Development; International Federation of Buiid- 
ing and Wood Workers: Preparatory Committee 
of the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment (ITO); and World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

Jindrich Kolowrat-Krakovsky (Czechoslovakia) 
was chairman of the Conference. Marcel Leloup, 
Director of the FAO Forestry and Forest Products 
Division, represented the FAO Director-General. 
Egon Glesinger, head of the FAO Forest Products 


Branch, was Secretary-General. 





exporting countries might be able to increase their 
lumber exports in 1948 and 1949 in excess of the 
amount represented by the ten percent increase in cut- 
tings. 

Since German aggressior was responsible for the 
European timber crisis, the Conference recommended 
that occupying powers consider the great need of the 
devastated countries in determining cutting schedules 
in Germany and aim at a substantial increase in ex- 
ports. 

Over and above European resources, the Conference 
noted prospects of further increase in exports from 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, and the United States. Esti- 
mated contributions to European needs from these 
sources in 1948 are 950,000 standards. This is above 
the estimated 1947 exports of these countries and 
somewhat higher than their average prewar supplies. 

The Conference urged all countries to economize 


their use of timber and to consider means of limiting 
it to essential needs. Modern methods of construc- 
tion would reduce anticipated requirements consider- 
ably. Fibre board and other building materials de- 
rived from wood waste might be employed. The Con- 
ference report includes recommendations and sugges- 
tions of a Technical Sub-Committee on Effecting Econ- 
omies in Timber Economics, and memoranda from 
the Belgian, French, and United Kingdom delegations 
on public regulation of the use of lumber in these 
countries. The collation and early diffusion of techni- 
cal information on all aspects of the economical utili- 
zation of timber will be continued by the FAO Divi- 
sion of Forestry and Forest Products in co-operation 
with national and international bodies concerned. 

To insure that the agreed increase of ten percent in 
cuttings shall not be detrimental to European forest 
reserves, the Conference recommended immediate 
measures of reforestation and replanting, together 
with other means of reconstituting forest resources. 

Procedures necessary to carry out the Conference 
recommendations will be largely in the hands of gov- 
ernments. But the Conference recognized the neces- 
sity of co-operation among several international agen- 
cies. It called the attention of the following interna- 
tional organizations to the urgency of the world timber 
shortage: the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the International Monetary 
Fund, the Interim Co-ordinating Committee for Inter- 
national Commodity Arrangements, the Economic 
Commission for Europe, and the International Labor 
Organization. It recommended that these organiza- 
tions utilize the advice and assistance of FAO in con- 
sidering problems affecting the world timber shortage. 

The Economic Commission for Europe, with tech- 
nical assistance from FAO, was requested to pay special 
attention to: 

(a) increasing available timber supplies and de- 
creasing waste wood; 

(b) reducing the difficulties experienced by certain 
countries in increasing production by assisting them 
to obtain economic aid; 

(c) securing satisfactory distribution of available 
timber supplies. 

Since the timber and forest problems of European 
and non-European countries adjacent to the Medi- 
terranean form a technical whole, the Conference re- 
quested ECE to permit these countries all to participate 
in the program. 
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Plan Approved for Armaments Commission 
Security Council Adopts Method of Work 


A PLAN of work governing the future activities of 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments was 
approved by the Security Council on July 8, 1947. Nine 
members voted in favor of the plan, and Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. abstained. 

The Commission had discussed two draft plans, the 
one it eventually approved and an alternative plan 
proposed by the U.S.S.R. 

Speaking at the Security Council’s meeting on July 
8. Mr. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) surveyed what he con- 
sidered to be the differences between the two plans. 

First, he said that the Soviet plan “contained the 
necessary linking” of the question of general reduction 
of armaments with the prohibition of atomic and 
other weapons of mass destruction. “One may even 
say,” observed the Soviet representative, “that the 
linking of those two problems is the main distinction 
which exists between the proposal of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the plan of the United 
States of America, which altogether lacks any linking 
of the two problems.” 

The Assembly’s resolution considers the prohibition 
of atomic weapons as an integral part of the general 
task of reduction of armaments. The Soviet plan was 
therefore based on the idea that a successful solution 
of these problems was possible only by co-ordination 
between the measures on the general reduction of 
armaments and on the prohibition of atomic and other 
mass destruction weapons. Lack of such co-ordination 
could bring irreparable harm to the whole task. A 
collapse of the United Nations’ decision on the general 
reduction of armaments would result from opposing 
the problem of prohibiting atomic weapons to thé 
general task of armaments reduction, he said. 

The Soviet plan, continued Mr. Gromyko, dealt 
with many important problems connected with the 
practical measures necessary to implement the Assem- 
bly’s resolution. It made provision for the establish- 
ment of general principles regarding the reduction 
of armaments and for determining the minimum 
armaments and armed force requirements of each 
state. It also provided for the establishment of general 
principles to serve as a basis for the reduction of war 
production. “Armaments are a product of war pro- 
duction,” Mr. Gromyko stressed, “and war production 
is the main foundation for sea, air, and ground forces.” 

Hitlerite Germany, Mr. Gromyko said, could arm 
rapidly and create immense armies because the ques- 
tion of its war-production possibilities had not com- 
manded sufficient attention from those who bore the 
responsibilty for the peace of the world. This proves 
that general reduction of armaments requires a defini- 
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tion of general principles not only on armaments and 
armed forces, but also on war production. 

Further, Mr. Gromyko made the point that working 
out recommendations with regard to the general re- 
duction of armameents and armed forces required “a 
simultaneous examination of the question of military 
bases and the distribution of armed forces.” 

Another point, Mr. Gromyko said, related to meas- 
ures to prohibit the use of non-military industry and 
non-military transport for purposes of war beyond 
established limits. This problem too must be examined 
by the Commission. 

Mr. Gromyko denied that his Government’s plan 
had entered into too many details. It contained a list 
of general but concrete problems that could not fail 
to be raised when the Commission worked out pro- 
posals for practical measures to implement the As- 
sembly’s resolution. 

The United States plan of work, Mr. Gromyko con- 
tended, “is not a plan of work for the Commission; 
it is a document that contains none of the problems 
raised before the Commission; it is not even a list of 
the sections of the plan which would be necessary.” 

Only one question of all those considered by the 
Commission, Mr. Gromyko said, is included in the 
United States plan: the question of safeguards. This, 
he said, not only inflated the importance of this ques- 
tion but tore it away from the subject of general 
reduction of armaments. 

It appeared to him that such inflation of this ques- 
tion of safeguards was the expression of a definite line 
which, if followed, would lead also to the severing 
of the question of the general reduction of armaments 


- and armed forces from the question of the prohibition 


of atomic and other arms of mass destruction. 


' The French Viewpoint 


The next speaker was Alexandre Parodi (FRANCE), 
who agreed that the adopted plan to work was of a very 
general nature. But the Commission had feared that in 
trying to establish a detailed plan of work, it might 
run the risk of prolonging discussion and of getting 
into the fundamental aspect of the problem of disarma- 
ment before it could begin on the actual plan of work. 
In any event, the differences between the Soviet and 
United States plans were not considerable, in his 
opinion. 

Repeating what he had stated in the Commission, 
Mr. Parodi pointed out that the question of mentioning 
or not mentioning atomic disarmament in a plan of 
work was one of method. There was another Com- 
mission which dealt specifically with matters con- 
cerning atomic energy, which had set up a number of 
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Plan of Work For 
Conventional Armaments 
Commission 

1. Consider and make recommendations to the 
Security Council concerning armaments and 
armed forces which fall within the jurisdiction of 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments. 

2. Consideration and determination of gen- 
eral principles in connection with the regulation 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces. 

3. Consideration of practical and effective 
safeguards by means of an international system 
of control operating through special organs (and 
by other means) to protect complying states 
against the hazards of violations and evasions. 

4. Formulate practical proposals for the reg- 
ulation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. 

5. Extension of the principles and proposals 
set forth in paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 to states which 
are not Members of the United Nations. 

6. Submission of a report or reports to the 
Security Council including, if possible, a draft 
Convention. 

It is proposed that under the six headings listed 
above all of the references by the various delega- 
tions suggested for the plan of work will be con- 
sidered. 

It is also understood that this plan of work does 
not limit the freedom of individual delegations 
to make additional suggestions at a later time. 


sub-organs and had been busy for over a year. The 
very name of the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments indicated that it was set up to deal with all 
aspects of the disarmament problem which had no 
connection with atomic disarmament. 


The French delegation would have preferred having 
the problem of war production mentioned in the plan 
of work, and had made this suggestion to the Com- 
mission. It had been understood at that time that 
even if no specific mention of that problem were made 
in the plan of work, the Commission would have to 
consider it as one of the elements of its work in 
general. For that reason the French Delegation would 
not insist on its inclusion in the document under dis- 
cussion, but would support the present plan of work. 


Herschel V. Johnson (Unitep States) said that 
the present plan of work had received the approval 
of eight delegations, and was therefore no longer to be 
considered as an exclusively United States plan. 


The plan was broad enough to include future sug- 
gestions by the representatives as to the way the 
work should be done. It is impossible, at this stage, 
he said, for any delegation to carry in mind all the 
points which may have to be discussed. New factors 
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may arise in the armaments situation and it may be 
essential to consider them. The United States plan 
therefore leaves the opportunity open for any delega- 
tion to propose points for consideration. Every dele. 
gation had the right to make concrete proposals and 
to press for their adoption. The plan emphasized safe- 
guards. The United States delegation felt “very strong. 
ly” that unilateral reduction of armaments by certain 
states decreases, rather than increases, international 
security. An international system of control and effee- 
tive safeguards should therefore be one of the first 
principles to be considered. “The unilateral disarma- 
ment of law-abiding and peace-loving nations between 
the two world wars should provide,” Mr. Johnson said, 
“an object lesson for everyone, since that disarmament 
undoubtedly encouraged the rearmament of the 
aggressors.” 

Mr. Johnson said that the proposed plan of work 
was consistent with the Security Council’s resolution 
of February 13, 1947, which stated: “Those matters 
which fall within the competence of the Atomic 
Energy Commission as determined by the General 
Assembly Resolution of January 24, 1946, and Decem- 
ber 14, 1946, shall be excluded from the jurisdiction 
of the Commission hereby established.” 

The United States Delegation, like most of the other 
delegations, agreed “that the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and of the Commission on Con- 
ventional Armaments, although separate and distinct, 
should and must be co-ordinated by the Security 
Council, the body to which both Commissions report.” 

Mr. el-Khouri (Syria) spoke in favor of the plan 
and said that nothing new had been stated to change 
the minds of the members who, as members of the 
Commission, had already voted. The plan left the 
way open for everybody to present his views in the 
working Committee. 

With the U.S.S.R. and Poland abstaining, the other 
nine members of the Security Council then voted for 
the adoption of the plan of work adopted by the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments. 

Mr. Gromyko declared after the vote had been 
taken that the Soviet representative on the Commis- 
sion “will be directed in his activities by the general 
line expressed in the plan by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.” 

The President drew the attention of the Council to 
the fact that at its meeting of June 25, the Commission 
had unanimously agreed to organize its future work by 
establishing a working committee of the whole to for- 
mulate proposals for the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments, and to co-ordinate the work of the 
sub-committees which would be established to deal 
with various aspects of the work, including the politi- 
cal aspect of security. These sub-committees would re- 
port to the working committee which in turn would 
submit its proposals to the Commission. 
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| Gd WEEK the WEEKLY BULLETIN published the 
twenty-nine-item Provisional Agenda for the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s fifth session, which con- 
venes at Lake Success on July 19. Since then, seven 
additional items have been added to the Provisional 
Agenda, making a total of 36. All these items will be 
reviewed by the Council’s Agenda Committee, which 
is to make recommendations to the Counci! on what 
items should be included. 


1. Elimination of taxes, subsidies and tariffs which 
interfere with the supplying by natural and efficient 
producers of food commodities essential to consuming 
countries. This item has been submitted by Cuba. 


2. Protection of migrant and immigrant labor ; pro- 
posed by the American Federation of Labor. The A.F. 
of L., being a non-governmental organization in cate- 
gory “A,” had the right to place items on the Council’s 
Provisional Agenda. In an explanatory paper on this 
item, the A.F. of L. says that this problem has become 
most urgent because of the various movements of 
populations, the changes of national orders, and the 
presence of hundreds of displaced persons looking for 
resettlement. In a draft resolution, the A.F. of L. pro- 
poses that the Council urge the International Labor 
Organization to speed its work on a convention and 
recommendations relating to migrant workers. It also 
proposes that the Economic Commissions for Europe 
and for Asia and the Far East should promote tre use 
of ILO standards in expediting the efficient mobiliza- 
tion of manpower in the reconstruction of countries. 


3. Confirmation of members of Commissions. The 
membership of the Council’s Commissions is elected 
by states. The individual representatives of the elected 
states are nominated by their governments after con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General, in order to secure 
balanced representation for the many aspects of the 
work of the Commissions. These nominations are con- 
firmed by the Council. Should a Commission meet 
prior to this confirmation, the nominees are accepted 
us members pending the Council’s action. 

At this session, the Council has before it nomina- 
tions for replacements of the two members of the Social 
Commission. 


4. Appointment of members to fill temporary vacan- 
cles on the Permanent Central Opium Board. The eight 
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Economic and Social Council Agenda 
Supplementary List Contains Seven Items 


members of the Permanent Central Opium Board are 
elected for five-year terms. Two of the eight members 
have recently resigned, and the Economic and Social 
Council at this session will have to fill these vacancies 
from a panel of nominees submitted by governments. 

The protocol bringing this organization within the 
framework of the United Nations was signed last De- 
cember, but it is not yet in force. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral, as authorized by this protocol, requested the 
members of the Board to continue in office until 
the protocol is operative. The Council is authorized 
by this protocol to fill vacancies in the Board’s mem- 


bership. 


5. Transfer of certain assets from the United Na- 
tions to the World Health Organization. 

The Secretary-General is proposing that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council submit a draft resolution 
to the General Assembly instructing him to turn over 
to the World Health Organization certain assets ac- 
quired by the United Nations from the League of 
Nations. By this resolution, WHO would receive the 
archives and correspondence file of the League’s Health 
Organization, as well as its stock of publications. In 
addition, WHO would receive the archives of the 
Eastern Bureau of the League’s Epidemiological In- 
telligence Service, located at Singapore, and the assets 
of the Darling Foundation and the Léon Bernard Fund. 


6. Reports of Specialized Agencies. UNESCO is 
submitting an interim report. ICAO’s is an annual re- 
port. The annual reports of ILO and FAO will be sub- 


mitted later in the year. 


7. Establishment of an Economic Commission for 
Latin America. This item has been submitted by Chile. 

The Chilean draft resolution recommends that the 
Council establish a regional economic commission for 
Latin America similar in many respects to those al- 
ready set up for Europe and for Asia and the Far 
East. Latin America, the preamble of the resolution 
states, is suffering an acute economic crisis as a result 
of the contributions made during the war. A broad 
program of common action for economic development 
is required to raise the standard of life in that region, 
and such a program would have a beneficent effect on 
the world economic structure. 
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Subsidiary Group Continues Investigations 
More Frontier Incidents Alleged 


A FIVE-MAN team will make an immediate on-the- 
spot investigation of alleged “international bri- 
gade” penetration in Greece, as the result of a decision 
taken by the Subsidiary Group of the Security Coun- 
cil’s Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans on July 
14, 1947. The team will communicate to the Subsi- 
diary Group additional information which will en- 
able it to reach a decision on the request for investi- 
gation made by the Greek liaison representative. 

This team will consist of the representatives on the 
Subsidiary Group of Australia, the U.S.S.R., the 
United States, Brazil and Syria. 

The Subsidiary Group reached this decision after it 
had considered a letter from Nikolas Kamboulouris, 
the Greek liaison representative. It alleged that de- 
tachments of an “international brigade” had invaded 
Greece from Albania on July 13, and asked the Group 
to make an investigation. 

Mr. Kamboulouris stated in his !etter that detach- 
ments of this brigade had invaded Greek territory in 
the direction of the town of Konitsa. With the close 
co-operation of “armed bandits,” the detachments had 
blown up the bridge of Bourazan in the region of 
Konitza, and had come into contact with Greek de- 
fense forces. He also alleged that the “old criminals 
and collaborators originally from Chamourie who left 
Greece immediately after liberation” were now prepar- 
ing to leave Albania to enter Greece with the combined 
help of the international brigade and “armed bandits.” 

The Greek Government, the letter concluded, which 
had just been informed of this “flagrant violation of 
Greek territory which constitutes unprovoked aggres- 
sion on the part of Albania,” reserved the right to com- 
municate to the Group any complementary informa- 
tion which it might receive. 


Bulgarian Representative Arrives 


Meanwhile, in connection with the Subsidiary 
Group’s investigation of alleged Greek-Bulgarian fron- 
tier incidents, George Andreytchine, the Bulgarian rep- 
resentative to the Subsidiary Group of the Balkan Com- 
mission, arrived in Salonika on July 9. He had been 
appointed by the Bulgarian Government on the sug- 
gestion of the Group, which asked for such an appoint- 
ment to facilitate its visit to Bulgaria to complete an 
investigation of the alleged frontier incidents of An- 
gistron-Lipa and Kapnotopos. 

On the day following his arrival, Mr. Andreytchine, 
the Bulgarian representative, attended the meeting held 
by the Group to discuss its coming visit to Bulgaria. 
When asked by the Chairman whether the Bulgarian 
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Government was ready to provide the Subsidiary 
Group with the facilities requested, Mr. Andreytchine 
replied that the border incidents which had actually 
occurred should be investigated on the border line, 
where they had taken place, and not in the interior of 
Bulgaria, at Berkovitsa or elsewhere. Greek refugees 
who had found asylum in Bulgaria were now engaged 
in farmwork and other enterprises, and, in accordance 
with international law, these refugees were under the 
control and jurisdiction of the Bulgarian sovereign 
authority. 


Visit to Berkovitsa 


The Bulgarian Government reminded the Group that 
the Commission was invited in March to visit Berko- 
vitsa when the refugees were still in a common camp, 
but that the Commission did not find it necessary to 
do so. “The Bulgarian Government does not find it jus- 
tifiable for the Subsidiary Group to make a similar 
request at the present moment when gathering of the 
harvest was at its height,” Mr. Andreytchine stated, 
“and in connection with which the Greek refugees of 
the said camp have been sent to work at various points 
of the countryside. Under these circumstances a visit 
to Berkovitsa would be quite useless.” 

The Bulgarian Government urgently begged the 
Group to give serious consideration to its demand that 
it be relieved of the necessity of dealing continually 
with various non-existent or provoked incidents alleged 
by the Greek authorities. These provocations arose at 
a time when the Bulgarian Government should be con- 
centrating its efforts to assure the population’s food 
supply despite a crop deficiency, and to continue to 
heal war wounds and work for the reconstruction of 
the national economy. 

In response to the Group’s request that the Bulgarian 
Government make available 11 witnesses and that four 
Greek witnesses be admitted to Bulgaria, Mr. Andreyt- 
chine stated that the 11 witnesses would be brought to 
the border whenever the Group desired, as well as any 
other person in Bulgaria whom it might wish to ex- 
amine. However, the request to admit the four Greek 
witnesses was unprecedented, and his Government 
could see no reason to agree to it, as it did not know 
who they were or what kind of evidence they would 
give. However, if it could be demonstrated that their 
examination in Bulgaria was essential, he would ask 
his Government to reconsider its attitude. 

The Group’s discussions with the Bulgarian repre- 
sentative continued through July 13. When asked what 
arrangements had been made to enable the Group to 
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carry out its work in Bulgaria, Mr. Andreytchine re- 
plied that it would be received at the frontier post 
Koula. and that the members of the Group would be 
provided with food and transportation. He also stated 
in response to another question that his Government 
was unable now to offer facilities beyond those re- 
quired to make an investigation on the frontier itself. 
Supplementing his statement made two days pre- 
viously, Mr. Andreytchine said that his Government 
did not think that a visit to Berkovitsa was necessary 
or would be useful. 

He further stated that the Bulgarian Government 
would determine the form and expense of its co-opera- 
tion on each occasion when its assistance might be 
needed to ascertain the facts regarding a concrete inci- 
dent. Mr. Andreytchine declared that this attitude did 
not differ from the declaration of the Bulgarian author- 
ities made in New York on June 7, which stated that 
they “were and are always ready to grant any and all 
facilities to the Subsidiary Group in order to show 
our desire to co-operate with the United Nations.” 

Mr. Andreytchine repeated his previous statement 
that it was quite unnecessary to take the four Greek 
witnesses into Bulgaria, and said that his Government 
would not admit them. He thought that the Group 
should follow the precedent of the Balkan Commis- 
sion, which while in Bulgaria, had examined only wit- 
nesses presented by the Bulgarian Government. 

On the night of July 13, the Subsidiary Group in- 
formed the Bulgarian representative that under the 
conditions offered by his Government, it could not 
enter Bulgaria to complete its investigation of alleged 
frontier incidents. 

In a prepared statement, the Group stated that it 
understood that the Bulgarian Government was ready 
to offer facilities necessary to make an on-the-spot in- 
vestigation of the terrain at the frontier and to hear 
at the frontier any other witness in Bulgaria which the 
Group might later decide to examine. However, it 
understood that the Government was not at present 
prepared to grant facilities necessary to visit the site 
of Berkovitza camp or other places which it might 
consider necessary, or to hear in Bulgaria four Greek 
witnesses which it wanted to examine there. 


The Group supplied Mr. Andreytchine with full 
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documentation on the alleged incidents and with a 
supplementary summary of the Group’s reasons for re- 
quiring the facilities which it had requested. It then 
expressed the hope that the Bulgarian Government 
would be ready to consider its position, and thus im- 
plement still further its wish to co-operate as expressed 
in its statement of June 7. Mr. Andreytchine replied 
that he would inform the Group of his Government’s 
reply by July 17, in accordance with its wishes. He left 
Salonika for Sofia on July 14. 


Greek-Albanian Frontier 


After deciding on July 5 to investigate the alleged 
Sarandaporos incident on the Greek-Albanian frontier, 
the Subsidiary Group dispatched a courier with Greek 
documentation for transmission to the Albanian Gov- 
ernment. In a message sent from Salonika on July 10, 
the Chairman of the Group announced that a telegram 
had been received from the Group courier, William 
Duke. He said that he had been told at the Albanian 
frontier post of Kakavia that no instructions had been 
received from Tirana, and that the Albanian post had 
accordingly refused to accept the documents. 


Alleged Incident at Belles 


On July 8 the Subsidiary Group completed its pre- 
liminary investigation of the second alleged frontier 


‘incident at Belles on the Greek-Yugoslav border. 


Several Greek soldiers were interrogated by the 
Group. Private Efthymios Stratakis said that on July 
5 his unit, operating against guerrillas, was fired on 
from Yugoslav territory for 12 hours. One Greek was 
killed and four were wounded by Yugoslav mortar fire. 
He and other witnesses testified that guerrillas crossed 
the border. 

Second Lieutenant Emmanuel Batakis reported that 
he asked two Yugoslav officers at the border why they 
permitted guerrillas to pass in and out of Yugoslavia. 
He stated that one Yugoslav officer had replied: “If 
you chase them away and we chase them, what will 
happen to them?” When Batakis told them that a 
United Nations Group was coming to the spot two 
days later, the Yugoslav officer had allegedly answered 
that it would not be allowed to cross the frontier. 
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United Nations Poster of the Year 


7 winners were announced on July 10 in the first 
of a series of annual international “Poster of the 
Year” competitions to be conducted by the United 
Nations. Sir Norman Angell, of the United Kingdom, 
chairman of. an international jury, announced the 
prize-winning selections from among nearly a hundred 
entries received from thirty Member nations. 

The first prize, of $1,500, was awarded to Henry 
Eveleigh, of Montreal, Canada. His poster, a picture 
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of which appears above, combines photographic and 
brush techniques. It shows a pair of hands planting a 
young tree whose leaves are the many-colored flags 
of the 55 Member nations. 

In making the awards, Sir Norman pointed out that 
judgment had to be a balance between artistic quality 
and effective expression of the idea and purposes of 
the United Nations. “The first prize-winner,” he 
said, “is constructive in his approach. He conveys very 
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successfully the idea of planting a tree which has to 
grow. The poster is also very good in its artistic 
execution. ~ 

“The idea of the competition,” Sir Norman con- 
tinued, “is extremely useful in getting artists the 
world over to think of how they may use their gifts 
for promoting the United Nations. It is good pub- 
licity because it reaches not only the public, but 
those who reach the public.” 

According to Jean Benoit-Levy, Director of the 
Secretariat’s Films and Visual Information Division 
which organized the competition, the contest was even 
more successful than had been expected. Each country 
brought its ideas and the Secretariat learned a lot 
from the entries. Among other things, Mr. Benoit- 
Levy’s Division will be able more easily to deduce 
what is wanted by the peoples of the world by way 
of visual information about the United Nations. 

The posters are a barometer of the state of mind of 
the people, and Mr. Benoit-Levy points out that the 
greatest optimism for the success: of: the- United Na- 
tions seems to be reflected in posters coming from 
countries most affected by the war. 


: 








To be Published 

The Department of Public Information will publish 
Mr. Eveleigh’s poster as the 1947 “Poster of the 
Year” during the second session of the General Assem- 
bly at Flushing Meadow this autumn. It will be repro- 
duced in many languages and distributed throughout 


the world. Some of the other prize-winning posters will 
also be used, it is expected, in the information work 
of the United Nations. The successful entries, and a 
selection from the others submitted, will be exhibited 
to the public at the Brooklyn Museum, in the Borough 
of Brooklyn, City of New York, later this summer. 

The international poster competitions are being con- 
ducted by the United Nations to encourage artists in 
all countries to help in expressing the aims and pur- 
poses of the organization. Appropriate bodies in Mem- 
ber countries co-operated by holding national compe- 
titions and generously undertook the work of publiciz- 
ing and judging. The three best entries at each of 
these ‘national competitions were forwarded to Lake 
Success for the final judging. 

Members of the international judges’ panel were 
the following: 

Sir NorMAN ANGELL, of the United Kingdom, Chair- 
man, distinguished author and winner of a Nobel 
Prize for Peace. 

AtFreD H. Barr, of the United States, Director of 
Museum Collections in the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 

Pror. CAMILE Ecas, of Ecuador, a member of the 
faculty of the New School for Social Research, New 
York. (Dr. Ciro Alegria, of Peru, who was to have 
served on the jury, could not attend because of illness. isis ' 
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Joser Havuicek, of Czechoslovakia, architect serv- 
ing with the United Nations Headquarters Commuis- 
sion. 

Dr. ALBERT Parr, of Norway, a member of the 
International Council of Museums. 

CHARLES STERLING, of France, a curator of the Paris 
Louvre and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New 
York, 

Dr. Lin Yutane, of China, distinguished author 
and critic. 

Second and Third Prize-Winners 

A second prize of $1,000 was awarded to Jan Bons, 
of Amsterdam, the Netherlands, for a poster bearing 
the words “One World or None” and a picture of the 
globe, half of which is in sunlight, and the other half, 
shown as a skull, in shadow (on page 135, upper). 

Rowan Prins, of Johannesburg, South Africa, re- 
ceived a third prize of $500 for a poster picturing a 
toy wooden sword and a paper hat superimposed on 
the dates of two world wars (on page 135, lower). 


Winners of Honorable Mention 

Honorable mentions, each carrying a prize of $100, 
were awarded for posters designed by the artists men- 
tioned below, reproductions of whose entries are 
shown on these two pages. 

On the opposite page, reading from left to right in 
each row: 

The poster submitted by StanLey V. Davipson, of 
Brighton, Victoria, Australia, has a motif of friendship 
between men of different races. 

NaTTIno A. SANTIAGO, of Santiago, Chile, introduces 
several themes into his colorful entry. 


Another poster awarded honorable mention from 
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Five members of the inter- 
national jury which judged 
the entries in the first annual 
"Poster of the Year" compe- 
tition: (left to right) Dr. Al- 
bert Parr, of Norway; Alfred 
H. Barr, of the United States; 
Josef Havlicek, of Czecho- 
slovakia; Charles Sterling, of 
France; and Sir Norman An- 
gell, of the United Kingdom, 
the Chairman. The two other 
judges, not shown in the pic- 
ture, were Professor Egas, of 


Ecuador, and Dr. Lin, of China. 





South America—by Jose BERMuDEz, of Havana, Cuba 
—makes use of the dove and the colorful flags. 


Eric STEINMULLER, of Zizkova, Czechoslovakia, 
brings the hands of three races together in a photo- 
brush technique. 


GABRIELLE Bessis, of Paris, suggests the banners of 
many nations tied together. The slogan reads “To 
Know, To Understand, and To Unite.” 


The children of the world, first thought of the fram- 
ers of the Charter, are depicted by L. C. MiTcHELL, of 
Ngaio, New Zealand. 


Per Mittet, of Trondheim, Norway, bases his entry 
on the theme of 
peace and free- : 
dom. 

Leir S. 1. 
PAULSON, of 
Goteborg, Swe- 
den, uses an ar- 
resting treatment 
of the chain-of- 
links idea. 


Another photo- 
montage carries a 
message of aspir- 
ation and hope, 
by LEONARD 
BEAUMONT, 
of London. 


To the right is 
the design by E. 
McKNIGHT 
KauFFER, of New 
York, with its massive dramatization of the initials of 
the United Nations enveloping the globe. 


age 
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1948 Cereal Shortage Foreseen 


Conference Recommends Urgent Measures 


A GRAVE deficit in world cereal supplies, and a pos- 

sible bread crisis in many cereal importing coun- 
tries in 1948, are foreseen in the summary report of 
the Special Cereals Conference, which was adopted in 
the final plenary session in Paris on July 12. The Con- 
ference was called by the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations and the International 
Emergency Food Council. 

The report makes fifteen major recommendations to 
governments for action to alleviate the situation. They 
range from reductions in the feeding of livestock in 
order to conserve grain for human use to a program 
for widespread public education and information on 
the necessity for maintaining a continued and rigid 
control over grains. 

The Conference concluded that, notwithstanding 
any possible increase in production above the current 
estimates which might occur in exporting and import- 
ing countries, “there will be a very serious world 
deficit of cereals from 1947 to 1948, and extraordinary 
measures must be undertaken by all governments so 
that the needs of countries dependent on import for 
their grain supplies may be met.” 

To the exporting countries, the Conference recom- 
mended “all appropriate measures necessary to maxi- 
mize the exports of cereals in the current season and 
in particular to adopt necessary measures to move all 
surplus supplies available for export.” 

To the importing and exporting countries, the Con- 
ference recommended that all necessary measures 
should be put into operation immediately, since the 
delay in the last harvest season would increase the 
difficulty in making maximum supplies available for 
human consumption in the importing countries. 

The recommendations of the Conference set out in 
detail the measures needed to ensure a tolerable level 
of bread supplies in 1948. 


First step recommended is the stringent collection 
from farms of all grains used, principally those for 
human food, and rigid control of the use of grain for 
feeding stock. It was recommended that IEFC, in 
making future allocations of grain for import, should 
consider whether a country allows any part of its own 
production of grain principally used for human food 
to be fed to stock. 

Further, the Conference recommended that govern- 
ments should take steps wherever required to adjust 
the relationship between prices of livestock and prices 
of grain in such a way as to make it more profitable 
to sell grain for food than to feed it to livestock. 

On the subject of the rationing of bread and other 
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cereal foods, the Conference recommended that “no 
increase of bread or cereal rations should in general 
be authorized unless it is found necessary to satisfy 
minimum human requirements.” 

All governments, it was recommended, should keep 
the rates of flour extraction from grains as high as 
possible. They should make use in flour of diluents 
other than grain (such as potatoes and soya products) ; 
use as many secondary cereals as possible as food; and 
avoid using any imported or indigenous grain to in- 
crease operating stocks this year. 

The Conference was not convened to deal with 
problems of increasing production in 1948. But having 
heard the pleas from many ministers of food and agri- 
culture for assistance to keep the postwar cereal crisis 
from stretching into a fourth year, it directed atten- 
tion to the needs for fertilizers, machinery, draft 
power, and credit in order to increase the acreage 
planted and the yield per acre in 1948-49, 

It called upon FAO and IEFC to determine the 
needs of the nations for the production of goods and 
equipment and to give them assistance in arranging 
for co-operative efforts to provide these fundamentally 
necessary materials for greater production, especially 
in the importing countries. 


Scaling Down of Exports Urged 


At the closing session, the heads of the Canadian 
and the United States delegations, George Mclvor, 
chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board, and Clinton 
P. Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, expressed 
doubt that the Conference estimate of 32 million tons 
of exports could be reached. Both urged the importing 
nations to scale down their call for exports and to 
keep the figure well below the 50 million tons stated 
to the Conference as the total import requirements. 


Mr. Anderson said that the quantity of grain for 
export was definitely limited. “It is time to realize,” 
he said, “that it is not next winter or next spring 
when the indigenous supplies will be exhausted, but 
now, when the harvests are being gathered, when there 
is the greatest danger of wasting grain, and when there 
is still time to prevent this by vigorous action. The 
countries which face a deficit in bread cereals must 
immediately ‘intensify their collection methods and 
by effective steps in the next few months protect them- 
selves against- an impossible situation next spring 
and summer.” 

Delegates expressed their concern at the “high 
prices which many countries are charging for wheat, 
rice and other cereals at the present time,” and urged 
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that action be taken by exporting and importing coun- 
tries to modify such conditions. 

A report on the world food position for 1947-48 
presented earlier to the Conference by Secretary- 
General Fitzgerald of IEFC stated that world import 
requirements in the twelve months ahead, as now sub- 
mitted to IEFC by deficit nations, totalled 50 million 
tons. To fill those requirements, exporting nations had 
in sight 32 million tons. Obviously, he said, 32 million 
tons could not do the work of 50 million tons. 

Following Mr. Fitzgerald’s report. U. S. Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson pledged the export of every 
possible bushel of grain. He warned, however, that 
the record wheat crop in the United States would be 
counterbalanced by smaller coarse-grain crops, so 
that total supplies might be no more than last year’s. 
It was probable that the United States might not be 
able to better its all time record exports of 1946-47. 

Mr. Anderson pointed out that the conserving of 
home-produced supplies in the deficit countries would 
not only help to avoid a bread-ration crisis in 1948, 
but would conserve financial resources, and limit 
inflationary demand for grain. 

Speakers following Mr. Anderson included Colonel 


J. G. Robertson, Canadian Agricultural Commission 
in London; and John J. Dedman, Australian Minister 
for Postwar Reconstruction. Both pledged all possible 
exports of grains but warned that it was not possible 
to provide supplies of the magnitude that was desired. 

For the importing countries, the speakers included 
M. Orban, Belgian Minister for Agriculture; and 
Werner Laesser, Director of the Swiss Federal Grain 
Adminstration. Delegates of importing nations gave 
accounts of the very tight regulation they were main- 
taining on domestic and imported grain supplies, but 
asked that maximum exports be made available. This 
was necessary to improve the diets of the people, and 
to avoid the setback to economic recovery, which too 
great a reduction in livestock would cause. 

Nations which sent delegations to the Conference 
were Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Canada, 
Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the 
Dominion Republic, Egypt, Ecuador, Finland, France, 
Greece, India, Ireland, Italy, Lebanon, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Norway, New Zealand, Panama, Paraguay, 
the Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, United Kingdom, 
United States, Switzerland, Sweden, Syria, Union of 
South Africa and Venezuela. 


ILO Conference Adopts Conventions 


S* CoNVENTIONS, or International Labor Treaties, 
were adopted by the 30th Conference of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization in closing its session 
at Geneva on July 11. Five of these concerned social 


policy for non-metropolitan territories and one con- 


cerned labor inspection practices. 

Forty-eight nations were represented at the Con- 
ference, which opened on June 19. 

The most difficult problem before it, freedom of 
association, was resolved by the adoption of a report 
containing two resolutions. The first stated the policy 
of freedom of association, the right of collective bar- 
gaining, and other principles similar to those of the 
United States’ Wagner Act. It set forth a program to 
consider the adoption of a convention in 1948 on 
freedom of association and protection of the right to 
organize. It suggested that discussions should first be 
held in 1948 on the more controversial points. These, 
which include application of the principles of the right 
to organize and bargain collectively, collective agree- 
ments, conciliation and arbitration machinery and co- 
operation between public authorities and employers 
and workers organizations, will be the subject of Con- 
ventions at a later date. 

The second resolution on freedom of association 
called for study by the ILO Governing Body and the 
International Labor Office on the possibility of inter- 
national machinery guaranteeing the right of free- 
dom of association internationally. 
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David Morse (U.S.), chairman of the committee 
which drew up the report, stated that the agreement 
reached “is probably the most significant develop- 
ment in the history of ILO and certainly the most 
significant development in this field in the world.” 

Mr. Morse went on to say that the report and resolu- 
tion sent to Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, by the Director-General of ILO for 
submission to the Economic and Social Council “clear- 
ly shows these problems to be totally within the juris- 
diction of ILO; and ILO, doing its work, should 
complete the job in consultation with the United 
Nations.” 

Mr. Morse was appointed to lead ILO’s tripartite 
delegation to the Economic and Social Council’s fifth 
session. Other members are H. W. MacDonnel, Can- 
adian employer representative, and Léon Jouhaux, 
French worker representative. 

The Conventions on social policy for non-metropol- 
itan territories adopted by the Conference cover broad 
social policy, right of association, settlement of labor 
disputes, extension of international labor standards to 
territories, maximum length of work contracts for in- 
digenous labor, and labor inspection. The whole con- 
stitutes a bill of rights for these areas. 

The 3lst Conference of ILO was announced by the 
Governing Body to begin on June 17, 1948, at San 
Francisco. The next session of the Governing Body will 
be held in December at Geneva. 
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Asia and Far East Commission Membership 
Committee Works on Recommendations to Council 


7 CoMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East took its first 
substantive decision at its meeting on July 14. By a 
vote of 9-0, with the U.S.S.R. abstaining. the Com- 
mittee decided to recommend that territories within 
the geographical scope of the Commission should be 
eligible for “associate membership.” “Associate mem- 
bership” is understood to mean full participation, but 
without voting rights, in the work of the Commission. 

\ proposal which would have allowed countries not 
Members of the United Nations to become full mem- 
bers of the Commission was rejected by a vote of 
5-3. with 2 abs’entions. India, Siam, and the Philip- 
pines voted for the proposal; China, France, the Neth- 
erlands. U.S.S.R.. and United States voted against. 
Australia and the United Kingdom abstained. 

Appointed by the Commission at its recent first 
session at Shanghai, the Committee of the Whole is 
engaged in preparing recommendations to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on the membership of the 
Commission, its geographical scope, and changes in 
and additions to its terms of reference. 

Before the Committee took a vote on the question of 


the admission of non-member states, the Assistant Sec. 
relary-General in Charge of Legal Affairs, Dr. Ivan 
Kerno, expressed the view that there was nothing in 
the letter of the Charter to prevent either a non-member 
state or a non-self-governing territory from becoming 
a full member of a subsidiary body of one of the 
United Nations organs. But such a procedure would, 
in his opinion, run counter to the spirit of the Charter, 


Dr. Kerno explained that, insofar as non-Member 
states were concerned, it seemed to be the intent of the 
framers of the Charter that there should be a difference 
between Members and non-Members, and that states 
should not enjoy the rights under the Charter without 
also assuming the obligations. 

On the subject of non-self-governing territories, Dr, 
Kerno held that, in matters of international co-opera- 
tion, the government which is responsible for foreign 
affairs should be considered to be the government of 
the country. 

In the discussion following this statement, R. K. 
Nehru (INnp1A), General Carlos P. Romulo (THE PuHIL- 
IPPINES}, Prince Wan Waithayakon (Stam) held the 
view that no decision should be taken by the Commit- 


Dr. T. F. Tsiang (China), 
Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (right), explains a 
point to Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
(Philippine Republic) before 
meeting of the Committee at 
Lake Success. R. K. Nehru 
(India) is in the centre. 
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tee which would preclude full membership in ECAFE 
of countries not Members of the United Nations, 
whether sovereign or non-self-governing. 

Pavel Chernyshev (U.S.S.R.) and Louis K. Hyde, 
Jr. (Unitep States) held, on the other hand, that 
membership in the United National was a sine qua non 
for full membership in the Commission. Sir Andrew 
Clow (UniTED Kincpom) also accepted this latter 
principle, but stated that if the Committee decided 
otherwise, he would press for the immediate admis- 
sion of Burma and Ceylon, countries which the British 
Government did not regard as non-self-governing in the 
general sense of the word, since they stood on the 
threshold of attaining self-government. 

Sir Andrew stated that in these circumstances he 
would abstain from voting on the principle. 

General Romulo explained that the Indian and Phil- 
ippine suggestions were to grant full membership in 
ECAFE to all countries and territories within its geo- 
graphical scope—India having added the provision 
that such countries and territories should be invited 
to apply for membership through, but not necessarily 
subject to the consent of the metropolitan power. The 
United Kingdom proposal was to grant associate mem- 
bership. without power to vote in the Commission, 
but with eligibility to what was presumably meant to 
be full membership in ECAFE’s own subordinate bod- 
ies. The U.S.S.R. proposal, he added, sought to grant 
consultative membership restricted to matters which 
directly affected the country or territory concerned. 

In the general debate following the formal opening 
of the conference by T. F. Tsiang (CHINA), the chair- 
man of the full Commission, Mr. Nehru said that 
all major meetings of the Commission should be held 
in Asia, that membership should be predominantly, if 
not exclusively, Asiatic, and that the Commission 
should concentrate on the long-term aspects of regional 
development. 

General Romulo suggested that thé geographical 
scope of the Commission should, by some arrangement 
with the occupation authorities, include the occupied 
territories of Japan and Korea. 
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Prince Wan Waithayakon (Siam), at left, is pictured with Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo (Philippine Republic) during a meeting of the 
Committee at Lake Success. 


Sir Andrew Clow (United Kingdom), at left, discusses a prob- 
lem with Pavel M. Chernyshev (U.S.S.R.). 


On this point the United States celegate said that his 
country was anxious to have some appropriate clause 
to this end included in the terms of reference. 

General Romulo invited the Commission to meet 
next time in Manila and Prince Wan Waithayakon 
extended a similar invitation for Bangkok. 

When the Committee has completed its reeommenda- 
tions, it will submit a report to the current session of 
the Economic and Social Council. 





READING LIST: 


Following is a list of publications of United Nations interest which have been received 
by the Department of Public Information: 


UNITED NATIONS IN GENERAL 

Unitrep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF Pus- 
Lic INFORMATION. United Nations 
chronology 1 January 1942—30 April 
1947 [New York] United Nations, 
1947. 43p. Mimeographed. Prepared 
by the Research Section, Department 
of Public Information. 

Fisuer, Lots. You and the United Na- 
tions Chicago, Childrens press, 1947. 
[38p.] illus. An illustrated explana- 
tion of the purpose and activities of 
the United Nations, for juvenile 
readers. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. The estab- 
lishment of the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments [by James M. 
Ludlow] [Washington, U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1947] llp. (Publication 
2823, United States-United Nations 


information series, 19). 


TRUSTEESHIP 
Unitep Nations. TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. 
Provisional questionnaire as approved 
by the Trusteeship Council at the 
twenty-fifth meeting of its first session 
on 25 April 1947. New York, United 
Nations, 1947. 17p. (Document T/44, 

8 May 1947). 


Great Britain. Foreicn Orrice. Came- 
roons under United Kingdom trustee- 
ship; text of trusteeship agreement as 
approved by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, New York, 13th 
December, 1946. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Off., 1947. 7p. (Treaty series, 
no. 20 (1947) Cmd. 7082). 

Great Britain. Foreicn OFFIcE. Togo- 
land under United Kingdom trustee- 
ship; text of trusteeship agreement as 
approved by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, New York, 13th 
December, 1946. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Off., 1947. 7p. (Treaty Ser‘es 
no. 21 (1947) Cmd. 7083). 

BritisH INFORMATION SERVICES. ... 
Britain and trusteeship. . . . Rev. ed. 
New York [etc.] British Information 
Services, 1947. 27p. (1.D. 697, revised). 
Reading list: p. 26-27. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 
BritisH INFORMATION SERVICES. ... The 
British colonial empire in 1946... . 
New York [etc.] British Information 
Services, 1947. 18p. (I.D. 715). 
France. MINISTERE DE L’EDUCATION 
NATIONALE. L’enseignement dans les 
territoires francais d’outre-mer. Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1946. 48p. fold. 
chart. Compiled by the Service de 
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Coordination de l’enseignement dans 
la France d’outre-mer. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFIcE. Minutes 
of the 95th session of the Governing 
Body, Quebec, 21-27 June 1945 [Mon- 
treal, International Labour Office, 
1947] 177p. French and English texts 
concurrent. 

--—Memorandum on immigration policy 
[ Montreal, International Labour Of- 
fice, 1947] [172]p. (PMC/1/6/Rev. 
1). Collection of monographs on the; 
major immigration countries. 

——Food and industrial production, 
based on the ILO technical report 
“Nutrition in industry”. Montreal In- 
ternational Labour Office [1947] 8p. 
chart. (Public information bulletin, 
no. 2). 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION. 
Inland Transport Committee. Report 
of the first session (London, Decem- 
ber 1945). Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1947. iv., 170p. 

——Commission des transports internes. 
Compte rendu de la premiére session 
(Londres, décembre 1945). Genéve, 
Bureau international du Travail, 1947. 
iv, 175p. 

——Coal Mines Committee. Report of the 
first session (London, December 
1945). Geneva, International Labour 
Office, 1947. iv, 174p. 

——Commission de l’industrie charbon- 
niére. Comte rendu de la premiére 
session (Londres, décembre 1945). 
Genéve, Bureau Internationale du 
Travail, 1947. iv, 186p. 

INTERNATIONAL LaspourR CONFERENCE. 
Thirtieth session, Geneva, 1947. Non- 
metropolitan territories, proposed con- 
ventions. . . . Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1947. 58p. 

Great Britain. MINIstRY OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. International 
Labour Conference; Proposed action 
by H. M. Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland regarding the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion Instrument of amendment, 1946, 
and the final articles revision conven- 
tion, 1946. London, H. M. Stationery 
Off., 1947. 34p. Cmd. 7071. 

Garner, Rosert L. What is this Interna- 
tional Bank? [Washington] Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, 1947. 9p. Address by the 
Vice President of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment. 


McC oy, Joun J. International investment 
of capital [Washington] International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, 1947. 10p. Address by the Presi- 
dent of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Fox, WituiaM T. R.... The struggle for 
atomic control [New York, Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 1947] 32p. illus, 
(Public Affairs pamphlet, no. 129). 

COUNCIL OF FOREIGN 


MINISTERS 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Moscow 


meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers March 10-April 24, 1947; 
address by the Secretary of State [G. 
Marshall] Washington, U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1947. 18p. (Publication 
2822, Conference series, 98). 


TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS 

U. S. DepaRTMENT OF StaTeE. Making 
the Peace treaties 1941-1947; a his- 
tory of the making of the peace begin- 
ning with the Atlantic Charter, the 
Yalta and Potsdam Conferences, and 
culminating in the drafting of peace 
treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Finland. Washington 
[U. S. Govt. Print. Off.,] 1947. ix, 
150p. maps. (Publication 2774, Eur- 
opean series, 24). 


AFTERMATH OF WAR 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. American 
policy in occupied areas. Washington, 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. v, 3lp. 
charts. A series of articles reprinted 
from the Department of State Bulletin 
of July 14 and August 18, 1946, and 
February 9 and March 19, 1947, with 
added new material. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE... . Aid to 
Greece and Turkey, a collection of 
State papers [Washington, U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off.] 1947. p. 827-909 (Publica- 
tion 2802, Near Eastern series, 7). 
Department of State Bulletin Supple- 
ment, vol. 16, no. 409A, May 4, 1947. 

BritisH INFORMATION SERVICES. . . - 
Britain and European reconstruction. 
New York [etc.] British Information 
Services, 1947. 34p. (1.D. 700). 

La RECONSTRUCTION FRANCAISE. Préf. 
de Raoul Dautry. . . . [Lyon, Ecole 
Centrale Lyonnaise, 1946] xlviii, 100p. 
illus. 

U. S. Orrice or Pusric AFFrairs. The 
truth about America; the United 
States cultural cooperation and in- 
formation program [Washington] 
Office of Public Affairs, 1947. 7p. 
Mimeographed. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Special Committee on Palestine—India 


Justice Sir Abdur Rahman, 
Judge of the High Court of 
Lahore, is the representative 
of India on the Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine. He was 
born in 1888 and was edu- 
cated at St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, Delhi. He studied law 
at the Law College at La- 
hore, and, after graduating 
in 1908, took up the practice 
of law in Delhi. He also prac- 
ticed for a time in the La- 
hore High Court. 


Sir Abdur soon won wide 





Justice Sir 
Abdur Rahman 


Special Committee on Palestine—Netherlands 

Representative of the Netherlands to the Special 
Committee on Palestine, Dr. Nicolaas Selhorst Blom, 
is adviser to the Foreign Office at The Hague. He was 
born in 1899 in Deventer. In 1923, after completing 
his education and graduating in law, he went to the 
Netherlands East Indies, where he served as a judge for 
several years. 

In 1939, Dr. Blom was appointed head of the Neth- 
erlands East Indies Department of Justice. He played 
a prominent part in legislative matters concerning the 
territory and was responsible for the promulgation of 
a large nuniber of social laws. During the Second 
World War, Dr. Blom was a member of the temporary 
Netherlands East Indies Government, which, at that 


Special Committee on Palestine—Yugoslavia 


Dr. Joza Brilej, Director 
of the Political Department 
of the Yugoslav Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, is his coun- 
try’s representative on the 
Special Committee on Pales- 
tine. He was a member of his 
country’s delegation to the 
first special session of the 
General Assembly which met 
in New York in May to es- 
tablish the Committee. 

Born in 1910, near Celije 
in Slovenia, Yugoslavia, Dr. 
Brilej studied at the Law 





Dr. Brilej 
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acclaim as lawyer and, in 1928, was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Law from the Univer- 
sity of Delhi. He also received, the same year, the title 
Khan Bahadur for meritorious services. From 1928 to 
1934 he held the position of Dean of the Faculty of Law 
at Delhi University and from 1930 to 1934 he also 
served as its Vice-Chancellor. He was appointed to the 
Bench of the Madras High Court in 1937, and in 1943 
was made a Judge of the Lahore High Court. 

Sir Abdur was a member of the Delhi Municipality 
and served as its Senior Vice-Chairman from 1925 to 
1928. In addition he held the position of honorary 
Vice-Chancellor and Dean of University Instruction of 
the Punjab University for some time. He was knighted 
in 1934. 






time, had its headquarters 
in Australia. He organized 
the civil affairs organiza- 
tion attached to the allied 
forces. He served, on several 
occasions, as the acting Lieu- 
tenant Governor-General of 
the Netherlands East Indies. 

Dr. Blom was an alternate 
delegate of his Government 
to the second part of the first 
session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Na- 
tions in New York in 1946. 


Dr. Blom 









University of Ljubljana and, after graduating, worked 
as a journalist for a period before taking up the prac- 
tice of law. During the Second World War, Dr. Brilej 
fought with the Yugoslav Partisans. Later, he joined 
the Yugoslav Army and achieved the rank of Colonel. 
He held the position of chief-of-staff of a brigade, then 
of a division, and finaly of a corps. In 1945, he left 
the army to join the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
to take over his present duties in his country’s Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. Brilej was elected a member of the Slovene Na- 
tional Liberation Committee during the Second 
World War, and he was subsequently elected a mem- 
ber of the first Parliament of the Slovene Republic, 
during 1946. 

















Sales Agents for United Nations Publications 


The following is a list of sales agents for United Nations publications in various countries. 
Names of agents in other countries will be announced in the Weekly Bulletin as soon as the appoint- 


ments are made. 


ARGENTINA 
EpITORIAL SUDAMERICANA S.A, 
Calle Alsina 500 
Buenos Aires 


AUSTRALIA 
H. A. Gopparp Pry. Ltp. 
255a George Street 
Sydney 


BELGIUM 
AGENCE ET MESSAGERIES 
DE LA Presse S.A. 
14-22 rue du Persil 
Brussels 


BOLIVIA 
LipreriA CIENTIFICA Y LITERARIA 
Avenida 16 de Julio 216 
Casilla 972 
La Paz 
CANADA 
THE Ryerson PREss 
299 Queen Street West 
Toronto 


CHILE 
EpmMuUNDO PIzARRO 
Merced 846 
Santiago 


CHINA 
THE CoMMERCIAL Press, Ltp. 
211 Honan Road 
Shanghai 


COSTA RICA 
TrEJOS HERMANOS 
Apartado 1313 
San José 

CUBA 
La Casa BELGA 
René de Smedt 
O'Reilly 455 
Havana 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
F. Topic 
Narodni Trida 9 
Prague 1 

DENMARK 

E1naR MUNKSGAARD 

Norregade 6 

Copenhagen 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
LIBRERIA DOMINICANA 
Calle Mercedes No. 49 
Apartado 656 
Ciudad Trujillo 


ECUADOR 
Munoz HerMANOs Y CIA. 
Nueve de Octobre 703 
Casilla 10-24 
Guayaquil 


FINLAND 
AKATEEMINEN KIRJAKAUPPA 
2, Keskuskatu 
Helsinki 


FRANCE 
Epitions A. PEDONE 
13, rue Soufflot 
Paris, Ve 


GREECE 
““ELEFTHEROUDAKIS” 
Librairie internationale 
Place de la Constitution 
Athens 


GUATEMALA 
JosE GouBauD 
Gousaup & Cra. Ltpa. SucEsoR 
5a Av. Sur No. 6 y 9a C.P. 
Guatemala City 


HAITI 
Max BoucHEREAU 
LiprairRiE “A La CARAVELLE” 
Boite Postalle 111-B 
Port-au-Prince 


INDIA 


Oxrorp Book & StaTIONERY Co. 


Scindia House 
New Delhi 

IRAN 
BANGAHE PIADEROW 
731 Shah Avenue 
Teheran 


IRAQ 
MAcKENZIE & MACKENZIE 
THE BooxsHopP 

Baghdad 





LEBANON 
LrpraIRIE UNIVERSELLE 
Beirut 


NETHERLANDS 
N. V. Martinus NIJHOFF 
Lange Voorhout 9 
The Hague 


NEW ZEALAND 
Gorpon & Gotcu Lt. 
Waring Taylor Street 
Wellington 

NORWAY 
Norsk Boximport A/S 
Edv. Storms Gate 1 
Oslo 


SWEDEN 
A.B.C.E. Fritzes Kunci 
HovBOKHANDEL 
Fredsgatan 2 
Stockholm 


SWITZERLAND 
LipraiRIE Payor S.A. 
Lausanne 
Hans RAUNHARDT 
Kirchgasse 17 
Zurich 1 


SYRIA 
LIBRAIRIE UNIVERSELLE 
Damascus 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
CenTRAL News AGENCY Ltp. 
Commissioner & Rissik Streets 
Johannesburg 


UNITED KINGDOM 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. Box 569 
London, S.E. 1 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 
SERVICE 
CotumsIA UNIversity Press 
2960 Broadway 
New York 27, New York 

YUGOSLAVIA 

DrzAvNoO PREDUZECE 

Jugoslovenska Knjiga 

Moskovska UL. 36 

Belgrade 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
Atomic Energy Commission 


Security Council’s Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans 

Commission for Conventional Armaments 

Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment—second session 

Commission on Greece—Subsidiary Group 

Committee on Procedure of the General Assembly Concerning Rules 
on the Admission of New Members 

Special Committee on Palestine 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

Temporary Social Welfare Committee 

International Conference on Telecommunications (ITU) 


Economic Commission for Europe—second session 

League of Nations Liquidation Committee 

Committee of the Whole of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East 

International Educational Conference (UNESCO) 

Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Organization 
(3rd part of Ist session) 

South Atlantic Regional Meeting (ICAO) 

Road Transport Conference (ECITO) 

Consultative Committee of United Nations and Specialized Agencies 
on Personnel Matters 

Economic and Social Council (including meetings of the Standing 
Committees) — fifth session 

Summner Seminar for International Understanding (UNESCO) 


Forthcoming 


Meeting of the Specialized Agencies on Privileges and Immunities 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs 

Executive Board of UNESCO 

Meeting of Theatre Experts (UNESCO) 

Radio Board—Program Committee (UNESCO) 

United Nations Film Board 

International Conference of Labor Statisticians—sixth session (ILO) 

Consultative Committee on Public Information of the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies 

Meeting to Consider Methods of Reducing Losses due to Infestation 
of Stored Foodstuffs (FAO) 

Committee on Contributions 

Population Commission—second session 

Program Committee (International Children’s Emergency Fund) 

Standing Advisory Committee on Fisheries (FAO) 

Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel Production (ILO) 

Divisional Conference on Airdromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids 
(ICAO) 

Committee on Industrial Classification 

Commission on Human Rights—second session 

Meeting of Experts on Technical Needs — Mass Communications 
(UNESCO) 

Annual FAO Conference 

Statistical Commission—second session 

Social Commission—second session 

Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73 (e) of the 
Charter 

Committee on Administration and Finance (WHO) 

Interim Commission of the WHO—fourth session 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 


Balkans 
Interim Hq. 


Palestine 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Atlantie City, 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Lausanne 


Rio de Janeiro 
Paris 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Sevres 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Paris 

Paris 

Paris 
Montreal 
Montreal 
London 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Paris 
Geneva 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Paris 


Geneva 

Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Geneva 
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